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If i might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 


fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he telis them of virtues, 


when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 


he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on feariess.- De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—_——_e—_- 


The despatch from Bombay published by the Standard 
on Thursday removes the last faint doubt upon the mind 
of anybody knowing the elements of the art of war and of 
military discipline as to the real resting-place of the 
responsibility for the disaster of Maiwana or Maiwand, 
heretofore called of Khushk-i-Nakhud. Qua? s’excuse 
Saccuse says the proverb, and he who most loudly 
denounces another for an offence in which both may be 
participants, has | . . 
turned upon and remains with himself, ‘The Viceroy in 
Council ordered. General Primrose in general: terms to 
“act according to his own judgment,” saving with one 
specific limitation that. he must, ‘above. all things, 
prevent, Ayoub. Khan, from: slipping .,past...Candahar 
towards. Ghuzni , without,.bemg ,attacked.” . General 
Primrose communicated these orders to General Burrows, 
who, after he found the, Helmund -was_ indefensible, 





owing to the lowness of the water, acted on his, own 


judgment and fell »back ‘on, Khushk-i-Nakhud, where 
he entrenched himself and,.awaited.. Ayoub’s attack. 
But one night, he learnt,that Ayoub was not going 
to attack him, .but to. slip past him by the valley 
leading past the village of Maiwand or.Maiwana, so as to 
have an option of either falling on,Candahar, where 
General Primrose had but 2,460 men to man three and 
a half miles of wall against 25,000 assailants, or of 
continuing his.course to.Ghuzni and Cabul. This he 
was on no account to. be allowed to do. General 
Burrows had no option. His orders.were peremptory. 
He had to attack cotite gue cofte. He did attack against 
his own judgment, perhaps, but in obedience to his abso- 
lute orders.. We say nothing of his’ tactics, they may 
have been good or bad ; on his personal bravery all the 
survivors are agreed. But he could not help. doing what 
he did, unless he wanted to be “ broke” for disobedience 
of orders and for. cowardice. It is, quite clear, then, 
that not General. Primrose, or General. Burrows but 
General Haines, that is to say, “ the Viceroy in Council,” 
lost the battle of Maiwand. 


There is something quite too impudent in the censure 
which Sir F, Haines and Lord Ripon address to 





‘phrase in a telegram, did w 


General Primrose and General Burrows. But the latter 
have the soldier’s remedy. They can demand a court- 
martial, and they ought to doso. More particularly ought 
this step to be taken by General Primrose, who is most 
stupidly reproached for abandoning the worthless and in- 
defensible cantonments at Candahar and retiring within 
the citadel, resolved to hold the city at all costs until 
relieved. We beg to say very distinctly that the Indian 
Commander-in-Chief here shows he has not the slightest 
acquaintance with the facts of the case, and is in too 
reat » barry, $e. sie: the bias ppm, hinpelt ip sto 






been moved by panic, 0 of whic 0 proo 





| t. 
hat a ofthe 
Empire required of him. He held Candabar, and thus 
held Ayoub in check until Roberts's arrival. The 
Stendard’s despatch, to any man. who has eyes to see, 
and the War Office maps before him, is an emphatic con- 
demnation, not of Primrose and Burrows so much’ as of 
the Indian Commander-in-Chief and the mischievous 
principle of doing everything at Simla and leaving 
men on the spot no option—unléss When, as waten 
of Roberts, they take it at their own peril. ** £ the 
despatches precisely bear out the view of the matter we 
have from time to time for eight weeks pressed upon our 





‘readers. The disaster lies at the door of Simla not’ of 


Bombay or of Poona, and we hdpe’ Simla, powerfully 
defended though it may be at’ home; will be made to 
feel the fact. 


It seems to be generally believed that thé Irish Ques- 
tion occupied but a small share of the attention of Thurs- 
day’s Cabinet, and yet that it was resolved to have a 
November session for the sake of dealing with both the 
Irish and the Turkish difficulty, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s new constitutional theory, that ‘the House of 
Commons is a: part of the Executive Government for 
purposes of peace and ‘war and treaty making. And 
there will be strong préssure put on Ministers from 
the Liberal side to induce them to take ‘this 
step, which would’ have the undoubted effect at once 
of paralysing their hostile action against Turkey, 
and of revealing the split that is deepening and widening 
in the Party, and, unless report strangely belies facts, 
divides the Cabinet itself. But whether in or out of 
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Parliament the Irish Question is urgent in the extreme- 
The papers this week have teemed with evidence of the 
absolute necessity of taking up once more the Strong 
Hand policy in Ireland, and if the Government will not 
a. the powers which it ought to possess to deal 
with the sedition and agrarian crime now deep footed in 
the minds of the people, it must be content to bear the 
blame of every murder committed during the winter in 
the isle of saints, which bids fair in these latter days to be 
well worthy of the title of the isle of fiends. 





The financial returns issued from the Treasury on 
Thursday evening almost justify the superstition that 
there is luck under Liberal finance. Customs, excise, 
stamps, land tax and house duty, property and income 
tax, the postal revenue, and that from the telegraph 
service, are all better, and the net increase on the quarter 
is £405,220, while that on the half-year ended on 
Thursday night is as much as £1,102,228, though on 
the year there is a net decrease of just over three-quarters 
of a million. Of course, not one penny of this is due to 
anything the Ministry have done or could do. If we 
credit the Government with all the skill and ability in 
the world, as none of their measures could affect the 
country before they were passed, and as their financial 
measures only legally took effect on yesterday morning, it 
is tolerably plain the increase in the receipts is due to the 
improvement in trade and to the fairly good harvest, both 
of which had begun to promise well before Lord Beacons- 
field dissolved the last Parliament, because he believed 
that the improvement would have been already realised 
by the constituencies, and that the hands of the Govern- 
ment would be strengthened by the support of a no 
longer discontented people. All this is ancient history 
now ; but, in the face of the return issued on Thursday 
night, it may not be ill to show that Mr. Gladstone is as 
yet at least merely reaping where his predecessors sowed. 
But it would be rash to assume that the improvement 
will continue if public confidence be shaken by the 
adoption of an aggressive policy on the part of the 
Ministry. Our renewed prosperity is as yet too tender a 
plant to stand the blasts of war or, what is the same 
thing, armed coercion. 

The latest development of the German Chancellor’s 
social plans, which is agitating the German Press, is 
one having reference to the compulsory insurance of 
workmen for sickness and old age. The idea is finding 
wide acceptance that Prince Bismarck wishes to place 
in the hands of the Government all the productive power 
of the country. When the tobacco and sugar industries, 
like the military, naval, railway, postal, telegraphic, tele- 
phonic, and metallic-mining systems, are under the con- 
trol of the Government, the way will have been paved 
for the taking over of all tailoring, baking, butchering, 
building, and trading establishments. This “ State 
socialistic ” system could doubtless be more readily 
attained if workmen were made dependent upon Govern- 
ment insurance funds, and both masters and men duly 
regulated by Trade Guilds, which are the projects imme- 
diately before the public. The opponents of the 
Government do not hesitate to picture Germany as a 
State in which every human being shall be either a 
Government official or his dependent, and they represent 
Prince Bismarck as the most thoroughgoing socialist of 
his time. 


It is regarded in Berlin as more and more improbable 
that Comte Saint-Vallier will this year, if at all, return to 
his post at the French Embassy. The chief and pub- 


licly-announced consideration is that of health ; but 
there is also reason to suppose that the freqtiént changes 
in the Foreign Office at Paris havé influenced the Comte 
in his conclusion to remain in France. In Berlin the 
same feeling of instability in the Foreign Office at Paris: 
affects the friendliness with which the new,Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is regarded. It is admitted that Barthé- 
lemy Saint-Hilaire has the most hearty desire for peace,. 
but the influence which pervades the French Ministry 
from without, and which is able suddenly to ensure the 
dismissal of any of its members, has any but a reassuring 
influence. It is to be hoped that the visit which Comte 
Saint-Vallier is to pay the Emperor William at Baden- 
Baden will do something to rewaken the waning confi- 
dence. 


The announcement that new engines are to be con- 
structed for the ironclad Peter the Great recalls to mind 
the famous scare about the Russian navy set on foot 
some years ago by Mr. E. J. Reed, recently knighted for 
his political services by the Liberal Government. Ac- 
cording to that eminent naval architect’s account, the 
Peter the Great was to achieve wonders. At that time 
the vessel had been four or five years on the stocks, and 
the work in connection with it showed very little sign of 
rapid completion, but Sir E.. Reed lauded Admiral 
Popoff, the designer, and hence a hot discussion and a. 
partial panic, which resulted in the waste of several 
millions over useless ironclads. Since 1874 the Peter 
the Great has never once been ready for sea, and now 
that her engines are to be replaced by new ones another 
five years will possibly elapse before she will be com- 
pleted for active service, by which time the type to which 
she belongs will have long become obsolete. Such a 
collapse of an ironclad paragon is not creditable to the 
perception of a naval architect, nor the failure of the 
circular vessels now rotting in the Black Sea. 


The Building Societies Act of 1874 has given a very 
great impetus indeed to the establishment of such 
companies, and their influence in the country has won- 
derfully increased within the last four years. We have to 
note the foundation of yet another Building Society, 
bearing some resemblance to the older organisations, but 
occupying wider ground, and including several new 
features. ‘ The National Thrift Building Society” is to 
a great extent an outcome of that Mansion House meet- 
ing at which Lord Derby presided some time ago. It 
aims to carry the principles of thrift home to the people 
by offering them safe investments for small sums, and as 
a first step towards this result, it sweeps away all those 
vexatious fines and fees which often press so heavily on 
the investor. The shares are fixed at £10, any number 
can be taken, and any sum above one shilling is received. 
Investments can be withdrawn with great facility, and the 
rates of interest are well within the limit of safety. Pre- 
ference shares at a higher rate of interest can be had if 
desired, and the art of borrowing is made easy. It is 
gratifying to see that the new Society intends to deab 
vigorously with the question of perfectly sanitary dwell- 
ings for the industrial classes. ‘The Banking Department 
offers the solid advantages of enabling customers to ob- 
tain legal security and interest on minimum monthly 
balances, and to send small sums of money free by 
cheque. Conducted as the Society is upon broad and 
equitable principles by practical business men, there 1S 
every reason to predict for it a prosperous career. It 
will do good work if it helps to convince the working 
and middle-class English of the practical advantages of 
thrift. ene 
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A correspondence of a good deal of interest to tenants 
of house property who effect insurances against fire has’ 
been recently going on in a legal contemporary. A very 
considerable number of persons are in the habit’ of 
signing agreements for tenancies, generally for short 
periods, which are prepared for the parties by house 
agents. The tenant in a great many such cases acts 
without the slightest legal advice, and is ina state of the 
most complete ignorance as to the liabilities which he is 
incurring. ‘‘ Fools,”—-we use the word in its Pickwickian 
sense, and without the slightest desire to wound the 
feelings of any of this unfortunate class of persons—as 


our contemporary says, ‘rush in, not where angels but 
where lawyers fear to tread.” Now a vast number of 


persons are ignorant of several most important points in 
the law of landlord and tenant, and there are certain 
latent obligations, if we may use such a phrase, which 
arise under a great many of these agreements. The fol- 
lowing matters, mentioned in the correspondence to which 
we have alluded, cannot be too widely known. A 
covenant to repair renders a tenant liable to reinstate 
premises which have been destroyed by fire, and this 
liability arises even though the landlord has insured. 
Again, the fact that a house has been completely 
destroyed by fire in no way puts an end to the tenant’s 
liability to steadily continue paying his rent for every day 
of the tenancy, unless he has guarded himself against 
this liability by an express provision to that effect. 
Another point is, that if a tenant enters into a covenant 
to keep in repair, he is thereby bound to put the premises 
in repair if they be in an unsatisfactory condition. The 
whole subject is one of very great importance, but we 
are afraid that a very large portion of the public at the 
present time are exceedingly ignorant with regard to it. 
The recent case upon the subject, and the correspondence 
to which it has given rise, will have done good service if 
attention shall have been in any way directed to a sub- 
ject of such general practical interest to the community. 


With occasional foggy evenings a sport to which a 
certain class of young gentlemen to be met with in our 
streets are much addicted has come into season. The 
sport in question is a simple one, and does not require 
much preparation or great skill, although here, as else- 
where, practice leads to perfection. A piece of stout 
string a couple of yards long is, with a quick eye and a 
ready hand, really all that is necessary. The hunting- 
ground chosen is generally in the suburbs of London— 
Kensington, for instance, and the time perhaps between 
eight and ten on some misty, murky evening. Then as 
young girls come singly from shops, or hurry hastily 
home from a late service at a church, the sportsman is in 
the field, and on the alert. His victim runs rapidly over 
a crossing. Ina second the loop of the cord is round 
her neck, and she is pulled up with a jerk. But little 
skill is required to set free the cord, and then the noble 
sportsman, making night still hideous with his merriment, 
is off for another haul and another catch. The whole 
affair occupies but a few moments, and in the dim light 
the passers-by, who are themselves in. haste to get home, 
have not time to spoil the sport. They perhaps are in 
doubt what causes a girl, who was but a second before 
eagerly hastening along, to pull up as if she were 
shot. The time of magistrates is now and again 
taken up with cases of runaway knocks, and even run- 
away knockers—it is to be hoped that they may soon 
have an opportunity of expressing an opinion on this 
form of gentle amusement. 
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HASTY BUT TARDY COUNSELS. 


The Government has placed itself and the country in 
a very pretty fix, It is nothing to say that it must go 
back or go forward ; for, indeed, there is no such thing as 
standing still in national policy. But it is something to 
say that we cannot go back without disgrace or advance 
without danger. France flatly refuses to join us in 
coercing Turkey, though her ships will be allowed to 
remain silent spectators of any operations Admiral Sey- 
mour may. be instructed to undertake, as an empty com- 
pliment from M. Grévy to Mr. Gladstone—from M. 
Gambetta to Messrs. Chathberlain and Dilke. Still we 
shall be told no doubt that the concert of Europe re- 
mains complete whether we do anything or whether we do 
nothing, Turkey will continue morally under the censure 
of Europe, and much ‘Turkey will care for that. But 
if this is to be all, the concert of Europe will not 
have accomplished much, and it seems to us impossible 
that the Powers, having gone so far, should not now go. 
further. To bombard the insignificant town of Dulcigno. 
by the united fleets of Europe would be to cover Europe- 
with lasting and well-deserved ridicule, and when it was. 
bombarded and handed over, perhaps, to the gentle 
Montenegrins, what then? What is to prevent the 
Albanians retaking it directly the squadrons have gone 
away? And we suppose that even Mr. Gladstone’s. 
strategy hardly contemplates the maintenance of the 
Fleet spumante Adriatico throughout the coming winter. 
The Porte having refused to give its formal consent 
to the cession of Dulcigno except upon the terms 
that it should not any longer be subject to coercion 
in the affairs of the Empire cannot now say that the 
Albanians are to blame, and not itself, for the delay, 
although we really believe that the consent of the Porte 
has throughout been of singularly little practical impor- 
tance one way or the other. But as Dulcigno was 
not included in the cession of territory arranged under 
the Treaty of Berlin, and the arrangement by which it was 
to be handed over to Montenegro was an arrange- 
ment which Europe should not be called upon to 
enforce, the facts of the situation hardly leave our 
quarrelsome Government any choice but to act on the 
offensive against the Porte. It is not very much to the- 
taste of the Liberal party as a whole that this Quixotism 
should have developed from idea into action, and we- 
may be pretty sure that whatever decision the Cabinet 
may have arrived at on Thursday every effort will be 
made even now to avoid actual hostilities whether in the 
Bay of Dulcigno or in the Dardanelles. But Mr. 
Gladstone’s pet project of cutting off Europe from Asia 
by a cordon of ships from Kum Kalessi to Anadoli 
Fener—that is, from the White Sea to the Black Sea— 
might possibly prove more effective with the Porte’ than 
the coercion, the moral union, the decision of Europe, 
which he was so confident the Sultan and the Pashas 
would never dream of resisting,. but which they] have 
resisted, and show every intention of continuing to resist, 
even though the resistance involves the fall of the oem 
and the total disruption of his Empire. 

All that has happened might have been fonessisd oily, 
was foreseen by many outside the Cabinet, and without 
the Cabinet’s presumed means of information. It ‘is 
difficult to imagine anyone who has been in Constanti- 
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nople during the last three years, and enjoyed any oppor- 
tunity of studying the character of the Turkish sovereign, 
making such a blunder as has been made, but not, as we 
think, by either Sir Henry Layard or Mr. Goschen. 
However, the mistake has arisen, and the question of the 
moment is, What is the best means to remedy it? We 
confess that the consequence of proceeding to use 
violence against the Porte in the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople is likely to be so perilous that we shrink 
from the contemplation of any step of the kind ; and 
yet we have little doubt that the Cabinet has found in 
some such threat the means of escape from the difficulty 
of their own creation. To block the Straits, to seize the 
ports of Smyrna and Salonica, as has been lightly advised, 
is really a tremendous operation, even more on ac- 
count of the principles on which it would be founded 
than by reason of the extent of the military risks 
involved. We have really no status for the coercion 
of Turkey under the public law of Europe on the ques- 
tion either of Dulcigno or the Greek frontier. We quote 
elsewhere Mr. Gladstone’s own declarations to this effect, 
and on what grounds Turkey can be coerced by the 
statesman who gave these utterances birth is a mystery 
passing knowledge. If any coercion is resolved upon 
the right honourable gentleman is virtually pledged to 
call Parliament together before undertaking any serious 
operations, in order to allow the Legislature an opportunity 
of expressing its opinion on the knight-errantry of 
the Government. But long before the House of 
Commons could be assembled the season for opera- 
tions would be over, and in any case it is difficult 
to believe that the boasted concert of Europe would be 
maintained for a day in the face of an attempt to effect a 
landing either on the soil of Asia Minor or on the 
coast of Macedon. Only Russia and England—ominous 
conjunction—appear to be in earnest in their resolves to 
apply coercion to Constantinople, but although the 
former power knows very well what it wants, and what 
would make for the advantage of its pet Montenegrins 
and Bulgarians, it is doubtful whether the latter would 
find that it had done the Greeks any material amount of 
good by breaking up what is left of the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe. Still, has not Mr. Gladstone resolved to go 
down in history as a scourge of the Turks in a broader 
sense than even John Sobieski, and to have his name 
actively identified with the total disappearance of the 
Mussulman power, west at least of the Bosphorus? If 
he wills the quarrel which would bring the might of 
England into collision with the weakness of Turkey, 
there are only two men in his Cabinet who would 
dare to say him nay. Lord Hartington and Mr. John 
Bright can hardly look with equanimity upon a step 
so momentous as the active coercion of Turkey, whether 
by England alone, or by some two or three others of the 
Great Powers. They must know that this would be as 
the letting out of great waters which no earthly power 
could afterwards restrain. 


Common prudence, then, would probably induce these 
Ministers to use their influence to defer any action of a 
military character until the Queen had recurred to the 
assistance and the wisdom of Parliament ; and we believe 
that there are a sufficient number of Liberals to protest, 
and enforce their protest, against the application of 
armed force to Turkey for anything that is not to be 
found expressly provided for within the four corners of 
the Treaty of Berlin. Dulcigno is not within these 
limits, nor is the Greek frontier question, and it is 
no use to try to gull the British public into the idea that 
they are. 


, 
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THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


The recent court-martial on the serjeant marker at 
Wimbledon, on the merits of which it is not necess 
for us to express an opinion, has attracted the attention 
of all those interested in the efficiency of our volunteers, 
and there are not a few who have come to the conclusion 
that the distribution of prizes, as at present conducted 
by the National Rifle Association, is not an unmixed 
good for the volunteer force, and that the time has come 
when a reform of its programme might well be instituted. 
There are two great ends for the volunteer to aim at : the 
first is thorough efficiency in drill, the second expert- 
ness in marksmanship. A volunteer who is slovenly, in- 
correct, or uncertain in his drill, puts his comrades out, 
and sometimes throws a whole company into confusion. 
We have seen a square formed properly up ; suddenly it 
has been ordered to take new ground, and, by a blunder 
on the part of a guide or marker, the square has been 
opened and a huge gap left, which, under a cavalry 
attack, would lead to its utter destruction. On the other 
hand, a volunteer who is not expert in the handling of his 
rifle would, under the excitement of battle, probably throw 
his shot entirely away. It is clear, therefore, that expert 
marksmanship, steadiness, deliberation in aiming, are 
points of first-rate importance ; but we contend that the 
National Rifle Association, under its present rules, fosters 
only the very highest class of shooting amongst the few, 
and does little or nothing towards producing a good 
average proficiency amongst the masses of the volunteers 
of the country. 

To be a first-rate shot, or, in other words, to stand a 
chance of securing a prize at Wimbledon, a man 
must give up a large amount of time and spend not a 
little money. In the case of London volunteers and 
those living in the large industrial centres, he must make 
a journey into the country to reach his range ; he must 
spend an hour or two at the targets, and again makea 
journey back to his home or place of business. Besides 
the consumption of time thus involved, he must pay for 
his cartridges, his travelling, and his refreshment, and he 
must repeat this week by week for many months in the 
year. It is clear that this sacrifice of time and money 
can be undertaken only by a few, and, as a matter of fact, 
far less than 1 per cent. of the total number of volunteers 
in the country present themselves as candidates for the 
Queen’s Prize at Wimbledon. The remainder, seeing 
that it is impossible to compete with these “ professional” 
shots, content themselves with a bare pass in their third- 
class. Indeed, the percentage must be very large of 
those who fail even to attain this standard. The conse- 
quence is that the same faces are seen at Wimbledon 
year after year ; many of these men—they may well be 
termed “ professional shots ”—being in the ranks of the 
volunteers simply because it is a means of their winning 
a goodly sum of money, regard the drills of their 
corps as tiresome adjuncts to their shooting. They are 
shooting-men first and volunteers afterwards. One 
London corps, which calls itself a “crack one,” of nearly 
seven hundred men, sent up this year only fifteen com- 
petitors to Wimbledon, and of these one-half had com- 
peted at least five times previously. These men, devoting 
all their leisure to shooting, making but the barest number 
of drills, in which, as a rule, they are singularly slovenly, 
carry off all the prizes of the battalion. Indeed, there 
might just as well be‘no competition at all; it being per- 
fectly certain that they will divide the spoil at the end of 
the day. What we have said of this corps could be said 
of many of them, and we contend that far more good 
would be done if a greater average excellence of shooting 
were produced than by the production of a small per- 
centage of marvellously expert shots. Does it even 
follow that a man who can make strings of bull’s eyes, 
aided by verniers, spirit levels, and all the paraphernalia 
which are displayed at Wimbledon, would produce such 
shooting when his targets were his enemies, and he was 
surrounded by noise, by the roar of cannon, the rattle of 
musketry, and the groans of his fallen comrades ? 

Seeing then that under the present system the choice 
is between perfection and nothing, and that pot shots 
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bear the proportion of one to a hundred, it would 
appear advisable to make changes in this direction, 
viz, :—Abolish all large money prizes, and distribute 
‘the prize-money over a fat wider number of com- 
petitors. Let there be more competitions between 
corps, and fewer where the prize will go to the 
individual, let proficiency in drill be taken into account, 
let there be skirmishing competitions and rapid and 
accurate shooting in volley parties be more encouraged. 
There are no insuperable difficulties to be overcome here. 
The marks for proficient drill might be awarded at the 
time of the annual inspection of each corps, the skirmish- 
ing drills might easily be conducted during the Wimbledon 
meeting, and while more of esprit de corps would be 
cultivated, the vulgar rushing for money prizes would be 
lessened if not wholly got rid of. We should not have 
speculators buying up beforehand the probable winnings 


of a “crack shot,” we should not have sergeants of 


markers tempted to tamper with the scores, and while a 
much healthier tone would prevail at Wimbledon, a 
marked improvement in the average quality of the shoot- 
ing would be steadily taking place throughout the 
country. 


THE SOUTH INDIAN GOLD-FIELDS. 


The great interest aroused in the City of London by the 
rumours that have been so long floating about as to the 
richness of the gold-fields of Southern India, was illus- 
trated by the large attendance at the meeting of the 
Devala-Moyar Gold Mining Company last Tuesday. It 
was the first ordinary general meeting of the Company, 
but that was not the reason of the crowded audience. 
Those who were there had come to hear Mr. Brough 
Smyth discourse upon the South Indian gold-fields, 
hoping to have from him information that would enable 
them to arrive ata decided opinion on the subject. As 
after his address Mr. William Abbott informed the meet- 
ing that Mr. Smyth had “impressed him with a large 
amount of confidence,” we suppose the object has been 
fulfilled to some extent. It was not easy to make out 
from the City articles in the daily papers next morning 
what effect the address had upon the market estimate of 
the worth of the Indian Gold Mining Company’s shares. 
As the prices dropped in the market after the meeting, it 
might have been supposed the result was adverse. “The 
feature in mining securities,” wrote the Standara’s City 
editor, “ was the decline in Indian gold shares. -Devdla- 
Moyar fell 4 to 28, 23,” &c. But the same gentleman in 
the same article said there were large dealings in Indian 
‘Gold Mining shares, and that the reason was that at a 
crowded meeting of the Devdla-Moyar Company, “ Mr. 
Brough Smyth, the engineer of the Company, presented 
an interesting and satisfactory statement of its position 
and prospects, with the result, apparently, of greatly 
strengthening the trust of investors in the future of their 
‘property.” As a fact, we believe the shares did decline 
‘after the meeting, though how that should show 
that investors have had their confidence in their pro- 
‘perty strengthened, it will require the City editor of the 
Standard to explain. 

Evidently, then, the statement of Mr. Brough Smyth was 
‘not so glowing as had been anticipated. So far as the 
Devdla-Moyar Company is concerned, the effect was 
probably due to the fact that less was made of the pro- 
posed sales of portions of its property than might 
degitimately have been done. Any decline that took 
place in the shares of the other companies must be 
attributed to the ordinary rebound that follows a state of 
tension. Mr. Brough Smyth’s address had been long 
looked for, and on the head of it there was a good deal 
.of speculative business. Its disclosures were, therefore, 
fully discounted beforehand, and anything he could 
possibly have said would have fallen short of people’s 
anticipations. What he did say, and the answers he 
gave to questions, seem to us to have been eminently 
Satisfactory. If we accept Mr. Brough Smyth as a mining 
authority we can have little doubt of the great value of 
the South Indian gold-fields. That he is such an autho- 
rity, his former position as the mining engineer of the 
Government of India ought to be some guarantee. 


Consequently we are inclined to attach a good deal of 
importance to his statements. The gold-fields of the 
Wynaad, the principal mining region, are, he says, of 

extent. The quartz yields rich results in many 
instances, and the facilities for working are abundant. 
The want of water, it Was feared, would be a serious 
obstacle to successful mining, but Mr. Smyth says the 
question (of water-supply will never seriously occupy the 
attention of any practical man, except to turn the great 
natural advantages to account. This remark was made 
with special reference to the Devdla prospectus, but as it 
holds good of the South Indian and Glenrock prospectus 
as well, we may fairly accept it as generally applicable. 
This is a matter of grave moment, for, if the quartz were 
full of gold, and there was no water power in the 
neighbourhood to work it, gold-mining would be well-nigh 
impracticable. With plenty of water and abundance of 
quartz of a highly auriferous character, the main requi- 
sites of successful mining would seem to be assured. 
Mr. Smyth is so confident of the favourable prospect that 
he ventures on a definitive estimate in the case of one 
reef that it will yield a profit of £68,000 a year. If that 
is anything like a representative reef, the Indian gold 
mines ought soon to prove as productive as the Austra- 
lian. The native workings of the Wynaad mines have, 
however, extended over so long a period that the re- 
sources of science are required to get at the ore. All 
that rude, unskilled mining could accomplish has been 
done, for the richer soils have been exhausted, so far as 
the native methods could do that. Mr. Smyth’s opinion 
that the Wynaad is the region from which were derived 
the great stores of gold of the Indian princes in ancient 
times is confirmed by antiquarian experts. “If you 
could see, as I have seen, the ancient aqueducts,” he 
said, “the walls built by the miners and the ground 
washed by them, you would believe, as I believe, that the 
learned historians and others, like Mr. Eastwick, are 
altogether right in their conjectures.” Of course they 
are conjectures, for among them is the tradition that the 
golden ornaments of Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem were 
brought from these regions, and that the Wynaad is the 
veritable Ophir of Holy Scripture. 


Whatever truth there may be in these fancies, we think 
it is clear there are great mining resources in the W: 
which certainly deserve development, and which will 
probably repay careful working. The fact that there has 
not yet been the “rush” to the Indian gold-fields which 
there was thirty years ago to Australia and California is 
no reason for disbelieving in these mines. There has 
been a “rush” long ago, for we see there have been 
large and extensive native workings. All the rich quartz 
in the Wynaad, Mr. Smyth tells us, has already been 
taken away by the native miners. They have mined the 
surface of the reefs, and gone in many cases a hundred 
feet down. There is no comparison between the 
Australian and Wynaad mines if we go back to the start of 
the former. If, however, a comparison is instituted 
between what is found in Australia now and in the 
Wynaad now, Mr. Smyth has the greatest confidence that 
the result will be favourable to the latter. ‘The facilities 
for mining quartz are seemingly greater in the Wynaad 
than in Australia, and altogether the result of Mr. Smyth’s 
researches and of his disclosures of them must be pro- 
nounced exceedingly favourable. 


Of course all this does not assure success. There is in 
mining, more than any other sort of work, room for the 
unexpected. The Indian gold mines are still largely 
speculative enterprises. But enough of information has 
been obtained to stamp them as fair and reasonable 
speculations, and such as prudent men may put capital 
into without being accused of unpardonable rashness. 
If the Wynaad mines turn out all that is expected, the 
results will be most beneficent for India. The economi- 
cal difficulties of our great dependency will vanish, her 
resources will receive large and speedy development, and 
she may look forward to a future brighter than her past. 
But even though this bright prospect be not realised, the 
South Indian gold-fields are substantial enough to justify 
confidence in successful, but probably not dazzling, 


mining results within a reasonable period. 
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but a short time on our shores and in our cities should 
not have forthwith a right to the Poor Law relief of 
England. For a certain time, at any rate, the Trish 
birthplace of the poor person should at continue to 
be responsible, But the gross and scandalous hardship 
of the présent system is, that the Irish emigrant, who 
may have left Ireland an infant, and who has grown into 
grey-haired age in England, is just as liable as the newest 
arrival to be thrust on the deck of a Liverpool and 
Dublin steamboat and landed on the coasts of an Ireland 
of which he knows absolutely nothing. ‘Thus, to take a 
few examples from the Parliamentary return. ‘The Union 
of Ballymena had William M‘Auley returned to it on a 
Removal Warrant after twenty-seven years of absence from 
Ireland ; the Union of Armagh had James Morrison 
after thirty-two years, Bernard Finn and children after 
thirty-nine years, Andrew Gemmell after thirty-five years, 
Patrick Woods after thirty-one years, Margaret Fegan 
after thirty years, and Michael Malone after thirty-one 
years ; the Union of Ballina had James Middleton after 
thirty-six years, and Timothy Rouse after thirty-three 
years ; the Union of Ballinrobe had Martin Scabel after 
forty years; the Union of Ballycastle had Alexander 
M‘Kenzie after thirty-five years ; the Union of Bally- 
money had John Mabery after thirty years ; the Union 
of Ballyshannon had Anne Donahue, who was so “ve 

old that she could not give an account of herself”; the 
Union of Bandon had Mary Crowley after thirty years ; 
the Union of Boyle had John Lyons after thirty-four 
years, and Michael Foley after forty-two years; the 
Union of Castle Blayney had John M‘Mahon after forty- 
five years ; the Union of Cavan had John Lee after forty 
years; the Union of Clonakilty had Jeremiah Hayes 
after forty-six years; the Union of Letterkenny had 
Thomas Boyle after fifty-four years; the Union of 
Limerick had Anthony Campbell after fifty-six years ; 
the Union of Lisburn had Edward Hanna after fifty- 
three years, and Moses Chancellor after fifty years. We 
might prolong the list to a very much greater length, but 
enough, and more than enough, has been cited to prove 
ten times over the cruel and stupid incongruity of such a 
system with common humanity and sound policy alike. 

It is to be regretted that the return only gives the 
names of the Irish Unions to which the unfortunate poor 
persons were transported, but does not mention the 
English and Scotch localities which distinguished them- 
selves by the use they made of the existing law. One 
peculiar aggravation of the situation of many of these 
poor creatures is that they were in this way sent to Ire- 
land, often with large families born in England or Scot- 
land. In other instances, it is to be feared that the 
removal was carried out with a strange excess of unfeel- 
ing selfishness. As, for instance, when we find that 
Thomas Cosgrove, sent back to Naas Union after twenty” 
years’ absence, “ died in three days after his admission ” 
to Naas Workhouse. In what condition can wretched 
Thomas Cosgrove have been in for the long and weary 
journey from his Scotch or English home? Again, we 
find that simply an Irish name appears to have beem 
considered in some cases a sufficient “ removal warrant,” 
as in the instance of insane Ellen Brennan, whose 
shattered mind could give no information of where she 
was born, and who was accordingly shipped straightway 
for the South Dublin Union. 

The subject is a singularly unpleasant one, but it is 
one which demands attention. ‘The poor Irish, who do- 
so much of our hardest and coarsest work, cannot be 
treated as if they had no claims upon the country to 
which they have given thirty, forty, and fifty years of life. 
The Irish unions cannot retaliate. There are no swarms. 
of poor English toiling for their daily bread during half a 
century in the docks and factories of Limerick and» 
Belfast. If the Irish workmen gain subsistence in Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, England and Scotland, on the other 
hand, gain by their cheap and sturdy strength, We can 
conceive few things more hurtful to the good relations: 
between the popular classes in Ireland ‘and this country 
than the steady dispatch of these suffering, worn-out men: 
and women to all parts of Ireland from the extreme 
North to the extreme South, as: if to lend colour to the 
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A REAL IRISH GRIEVANCE. 


Sit Hervey Bruce, the member for Coleraine, has done 
genuine service to Ireland and genuine service to all that 
part of England which is sincerely anxious to redress the 
real grievances of Ireland, in obtaining the Return on 
Poor Removal which has just been published. Un- 
fortunately the complaint of the usage meted out to Irish 
people in this country who have fallen into poverty after 
a long life of hard work in their adopted country, is by 
no means a new one, and, still more unfortunately, it is a 
complaint which appears to exist unheeded or unsatisfied 
down to the present day. There has been much talk 
about the matter in previous Parliaments, and there have 
been many heated discussions and some vague Minis- 
terial promises, but to all intents and purposes nothing 
has been done to remedy an evil in the highest degree 
irritating to Ireland and the reverse of creditable to 
English Poor Law administration. It may be sufficient 
in general terms to say that, in virtue of the provision 
that makes the parish in which a person is born charge- 
able for his support, when an Irish man or woman has to 

seek the assistance of the Poor Law in England and 
Scotland, he or she, no matter how long employed out 
of Ireland, can be, and usually is, shipped off without 
ceremony to the Irish parish which is legally chargeable 
with such pauper’s support. As the Irish population in 
Great Britain 1s estimated at a million and a half or more, 
and as a very large proportion of this number consists of 
persons who were actually born in Ireland, though in 
most cases thirty, forty, and fifty years ago, the liability 
to which Irish parishes is exposed is very great. The 
most of the Irish population in England is also, as we 
know, composed of the working classes, and generally of 
the very poorest of the working classes. And thus it 
contributes a proportionately high number to the appli- 
cations for Poor relief, though in many cases a short stay 
in the local workhouse, or a very temporary allowance in 
aid, would suffice to put the poor Irish labourer in 
Liverpool or Glasgow over the pinch of the hard times 
or the passing calamity which has overtaken him, and 
enable him to earn his livelihood once more. The prac- 
tice of hunting him right out of the country and leaving 
him at the door of the workhouse in the native parish he 
has not seen for thirty, it may be fifty years, infinitely 
increases the odds against his ever again being an inde- 
pendent man. There is little likelihood of much remu- 
nerative work being at his disposal in the poor Irish 
district. In all probability there is little enough to em- 
ploy the local labourers. All his friends and acquaintances, 
all the employers who might give him something to do, 
all the fellow-workmen who might send him word of a 
job, are in England or Scotland. He becomes a per- 
manent burthen on the rates, instead of being able to 
return to useful employment after the receipt of a little 
timely help, while the treatment which he has received 
from that England which has benefited by the hard work 
of the long years of his toilsome life, forms another 
indictment against the Saxon in the debates of the village 
politicians, and goes to envenom, by the sense of a 
rankling injustice, the popular discontent against the 
sister country. 

The Parliamentary return obtained by Sir Hervey 
Bruce only relates to the number of poor persons ‘‘ who 
have been removed from England and Scotland to any 
union in Ireland under the authority of removal warrants 
between July 1, 1878, and January 1, 1880.” Within 
this brief period of eighteen months, nevertheless, nearly 
eight hundred poor persons were in this way torn 
from their English and Scottish abodes and occu- 
pations, and cast upon the roadside all over Ireland. 
A more certain and systematic method of spread. 
ing ill-will and ill-feeling towards England could 
be with difficulty contrived or imagined. It is 
bad enough to have professional agitators kindling dis- 
cord between the two peoples without, into the bargain, 
a stupid system of maladministration and blundering 
Bumbledom of this kind co-operating in the bad work of 
estrangement and provocation. Of course, it may be 
only right that the Irishman or Irishwoman who has been 
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charges of the agitators that England cares nothing about 
Ireland except to make’ profit’ out of her. ‘We are sure 
that the redress of this painful grievance will lose nothing 
by the fact that it is ‘an Ulster Conservative representa- 
tive who has taken it in hand. © There can ‘be’ no_ truer 
act: of Conservative ‘patriotism than the remedy of an 
evil condition of affairs so clearly intolerable as the one 
which is produced by the working of the present law of 
Poor Removal among the poorer Irish in Great Britain. 





LONDON CABS AND THEIR DRIVERS. 


Hackney carriages have now been established in 
London for nearly three centuries. A Captain Bailey 
seems, however, to have been the first to organise a 
regular service of these vehicles. Mr. Garrard, writing to 
Lord Strafford in 1633, says : “* Hackney coaches came 
in use about the year 1605, one of the first proprietors 
being a Captain Bailey, who had been a sea-captain, but 
now lives on the land about this city, where he tries 
experiments. He hath erected, according to his ability, 
some four hackney coaches, put his men in livery, and 
appointed them to stand at the Maypole in the Strand, 
giving them instructions at what rates to carry men into 
several parts of the town.” But much as public convey- 
ances were required in those days, it was not long before 
a limit was placed on their number. Some thirty years 
after Captain Bailey first introduced his hackney coaches, 
and when there were said to be only twenty of those 
vehicles in London, an order of the Star Chamber was 


‘issued “to restrain the multitude and promiscuous use of 


coaches about London and Westminster.” From time 
to time permission was given to increase the number. 
In 1715 the limit was fixed at 800, and this was raised at 
different periods, until in 1815 it reached 1,300. But it 
was not until 1833 that all restrictions as to the number 
of hackney carriages were removed. In the early days, 
however, proprietors had to pay somewhat heavily for 
the monopoly they enjoyed. It is true that prior to 
1771 no fixed duty was levied, but the owners of hackney 
coaches were compelled, under certain penalties, to keep 
“ four sufficient able horses fit for His Majesty’s service, 
whensoever his occasions shall require them.” An Act 
passed for the regulation of public carriages in 1771 fixed 
the duty payable for hackney coaches at 5s. a week. 
Sixty years later this was increased to ros. a week, 
together with an annual duty of “5, making the total 
sum payable for each licence no less than £31 per 
annum. ‘The duties continued at this rate until 1853, 
when the annual payment was lowered to £1, and the 
weekly duty to 6s. or 7s., according 'to the number of 
days in the week the carriage was let for hire. Under 
the Metropolitan Public Carriage Act of 1869, ‘these 
duties were abolished, and it was provided that a sum 
not exceeding two guineas, as fixed by the Secretary of 
State, was to be paid to the police authorities for each 
hackney carriage licence. ‘Thesum now charged under 
the provisions of this Act is £2. Prior to 1843 ¢ab- 
drivers do not appear to have paid anything for their 
licences ; but.an Act passed in that year imposed a duty 
of 5s. for each licence issued, and this is still the sum 
paid for such licences, under recent enactments, to the 
Police Department. 

The first Act for the regulation of hackney carriages 
was passed in the year 1831, or two years after the 
establishment of the Metropolitan Police. This was 
followed by another Act in 1843, making more stringent 
regulations, and appointing a registrar of public carriages, 
upon whom was imposed the duty of granting licences. 
It was not, however, until the year 1850 that the public 
carriages were placed under the direct control of the 
Metropolitan Police. At the present time the hackney 
and stage carriages of the metropolis are regulated partly 
by the direct provisions of some half a dozen. Acts of 
Parliament, and partly’ by orders issued by the Home 
Secretary under the Public Carriage’ Act of ‘1869. 
Nothing, indeed, could well’ be more unsatisfactory than 
this. Before Lord Aberdare passed his Act of 1869, it 
was a difficult matter to ascertain’ the exact state of the 
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hackney carriage laws, but this ‘difficulty has now been 
much increased, ‘since the ‘enactments of earlier Acts are 
liable to alteration by a mere stroke of the Secretary of 
State’s pen. According to the’ existing state of the law 
a person who is desirous ‘of obtaining a licence for a 
hackney carriage; has to make an application’ upon a 
certain form to' be obtained of the Police Department. 
Having duly filled up his’ application, he presénts it at 
the Public Carriage Department in Scotland Yard, and 
pays the sum of £2. But before the licence is issued 
the applicant has to bring his cab to the police station of 
the district for examination by the Inspector of Public 
Carriages. If it is found fit, the inspector signs ‘a 
certificate to that effect, and causes the metal ’ plate, 
bearing the number which is to distinguish it, to be 
affixed to the carriage, as Well as the fare-plate. A 
licence for a hackney carriage is not granted to a person 
under the age of twenty-one ; and when granted to’ any- 
one who has been convicted of felony it becomes void. 
The Commissioner of Police has power, too, if he thinks 
fit, to refuse a licence to a person who has been convicted 
of misdemeanour, or who has‘ previously held a licence 
that has been suspended or revoked. Licences wheh 
granted may be suspended or recalled by the Commis- 
sioner if the proprietor continues to use a carriage, or 
any horse drawing it, which has been notified to him 
the police as being unfit. The proprietor renders ‘himself 
liable to the same penalty if he commits a breach of any 
of the regulations, is convicted of felony, or misde- 
meanour, or withdraws his cab without good cause for 
two consecutive days or two days in a week. By law no 
person under the age of sixteen years can obtain a licence 
for driving a hackney carriage; but, unless strongly 
recommended by a proprietor, the Commissioner of Police 
does not grant a licence to anyone under twenty-one years. 
The steps taken, however, for ascertaining the fitness of 
persons who apply for licences are by no ‘means 
sufficient. ‘The mostimportant ‘step of all would a )pear 
to be to obtain satisfactory evidence that the applicant 
is really capable of driving ; but all that is required 
on this point is a certificate signed by two rate- 
payers to the effect that they “ believe him to be a skilful 
driver.” Now, those who know how easily testimonials 
as to character ‘and efficiency are obtained will ‘under- 
stand that no one, however ignorant he might be of 
driving, would have any difficulty in getting two rate- 
payers to sign a printed statement to that effect. It. is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that a most dispropor- 
tionate number of accidents arising from careless or 
furious driving in the Metropolis is caused by the very 
men that hold the police licence. There can be no 
doubt that some practical evidence of a man’s capability 
of driving should be obtained beforé he is granted: a 
licence. Among other conditions, applicants) for ;these 
licences are required to be able to read and write, and to 
be strong enough to remove the luggage of passengers 
to and from theircabs. Before their licences are granted 
they have to attend at Scotland Yard to be examined as 
to their knowledge of the different localities in and about 
London, an examination which, judging from the ignor- 
ance on this point that many cabmen display, would 
appear to be conducted in a most perfunctory manner. 
After the applicant has gone through the ordeal of this 
examination, and produced certificates of character and 
fitness from two ratepayers and his last employer, a 
licence is granted to him on payment of the sum of five 
shillings. During last year the licences issued to drivers 
of hackney carriages numbered 11,667, while the re- 
venue obtained by the Metropolitan Police Department 
from the issue‘of licences to proprietors and drivers of 
9,210 carriages amounted to over £21,000, = 
Although the administration of the Public Carriage 
Department by the Commissioner of Police is, in many 
respects, as unsatisfactory a5 his management of the 
police force, the public owe something to him for the 
improved regulations he has made {for the recovery of 
property left in cabs. “Drivers are now required, on. the 
completion of every hiring, to see'whether any’ property 
has been ‘accidentally left in their cabs, and’ if they find 
anything they are required to take it within twenty-four 
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hours to the nearest police-station, unless it has been 
already claimed by the owner. A careful record is kept 
of all property so found, with the date and particulars of 
the journey on which it was left in the cab ; the various 
articles delivered up by the cabmen are deposited. at 
Scotland Yard, where they may be recovered by their 
owners on giving an accurate description of them, and 
paying a small percentage on their value, which is handed 
to the driver as a reward for his honesty. Property that 
is not claimed within three months is, with certain 
reservations, returned to the. driver in whose cab it 
was left, Cabmen have occasionally been very lucky in 
finding property of great value in their cabs; on 
one occasion a banker’s clerk left a large number 
of Bank of England notes, and some valuable 
securities in a cab. The cabman on discovering this 
property, promptly deposited it at Scotland Yard, and 
with the percentage awarded him, which amounted to 
considerably over £100, was enabled from being simply 
a driver to Sethe a cab-proprietor on a small scale. 
case containing jewellery, valued at over £1,000, was 
found a year or two ago ina cab, and on a subsequent 
occasion a diamond necklet of almost the same value. 
Cabmen, like all other classes, have their grievances, and 
some of their number have recently addressed a charac- 
teristic letter to Sir Edmund’ Henderson, asking for his 
assistance in breaking down the monopoly now enjoyed 
by the “privileged” cabs at the chief railway stations. 
The railway companies must of course consider the 
interests of their passengers first, and they cannot be 
blamed for taking steps to ensure that their yards contain 
a sufficient number of cabs to meet the wants of those 
travelling by their lines. On the other hand, looking at 
the crowded state of the streets, it does not seem 
desirable, if it can be avoided, that there should be one 
set of cabs to set down persons at the railway stations, 
and another to take them away. As, however, no incon- 
venience is experienced at the Waterloo terminus of the 
South-Western Railway, where there are no privileged 
cabs, it becomes a question whether the other lines might 
not safely trust to the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand, more especially as railway station fares are by 
far the most profitable to cabmen.. Perhaps, if the Com- 
missioner of Police could see his way to excluding many 
of the old and dirty cabs from the streets, and would 
Cause stricter inquiries to be made into the character 
and capabilities of the drivers before licensing them, the 
railway companies would show less reluctance to abolish 
the monopoly now enjoyed by the privileged cabs. 


A GLANCE AT THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. 
II.—Tueir Earty Days AFTER RE-ADMISSION. 


The question of opening the British Islands to the 
children of Israel created greater interest and excited 
more discussion than might have been anticipated in 
days when journalism, in its present form, did not exist, 
and the public prints limited their functions to giving 
short scraps of news. Numerous tracts were brought out 
touching this question, and whilst the friends of the Jews 
alleged in support of the proposed measure such argu- 
ments as would obviously suggest themselves to sense 
and reason, their opponents urged the wildest absur- 
dities. The presence of Jews in a Christian country 
would expose the land, harbouring a race under the 
curse of Heaven, to all the calamities that prophecy had 
destined for the heads of the unbelieving Jews themselves. 
The Israelites would eat up the land by usury ; they 
would drive honest Christians from foreign trade ; they 
would unchristianise the country, convert the natives, 
absorb various churches, and perhaps change St. Paul’s 
into their principal synagogue. Such are a few of the 
amusing inventions that have obtained currency among 
the enemies of the Jews, even in much more recent times. 

Notwithstanding all opposition the Jews made good 
their footing in this country. That Cromwell granted 
any body of Israelites formal permission to remain in 
England and to build synagogues is an assertion which 


has never been satisfactorily proved, and which seems 
to rest mainly on certain. statements made by Thomas 
Violet, in his petition, to which we will presently refer 
again. It is represented at the same time that in the 


year 1656 was built the first Portuguese synagogue in 


King’s Street, Duke’s Place ; that the first Jewish burial- 
ground at Mile End was taken on a long lease in the 
same year, and that consequently a Jewish congregation 
must have been then in existence. William Godwin, in 
his “‘ History of the Commonwealth,” says that in the 
year 1826 the late secretary of the synagogue in Bevis 
Marks, Mr. Solomon Almosnins, showed him some old 
documents, one of which was the lease above referred to 
for a piece of ground at Stepney, dated 1656. Now the 
writer has taken some pains to verify these statements, 
and through the kindness of the Synagogue authorities, 
he has had every opportunity to search for the deed in 
question. Both Mr. Almosnins and the present secre- 
tary, Mr. Lindo, have ransacked safes and produced 


A | »parchments black with the dust of ages, but the precious 


lease was not to be found, and nobody had any recol- 
lection of it. True, it was discovered that a piece of 
land had been purchased in 1654, but the buyer was a 
certain Elizabeth Cago, and it was only in November 
1677 that the same property, situated in the parish of 
Stepney, was sold by Edward Williams to Alvaro da 
Fonseca, presumably the representative of the Jews. 
It is, of course, possible that another plot of ground 
may have been acquired in 1656, All that the 
writer is able to say of his own knowledge is 
that, notwithstanding his search, he has _ been 
unable to confirm Godwin’s conclusions. The 
writer has seen a list, purporting to contain the names of 
a number of Jewish families, who constituted the first 
arrivals into this country. No date is affixed to this 
document, but from external circumstances, it would 
appear that the time in question must have been soon 
after the Restoration. Undoubtedly, some Jewish house- 
holds had made England their home before Charles IL.’s 
return, and probably they performed their religious 
worship in a room fitted up as a synagogue in a private 
house. It is said that these Jews celebrated the Feast 
of Tabernacles in booths on the other side of the water. 
Such Jewish assemblies or festivities provoked the wrath 
of some over-zealous Christians, and Thomas Violet, a 
goldsmith, used every exertion to annoy the Jews. About 
Christmas 1659, the worthy citizen applied to Justice 
Tyrrel, one of the Judges of the Common Pleas, repre- 
senting how contrary it was to law that the Jews should 
have the audacity to worship God according to the 
Mosaic dispensation. In December 1660, he, together 
with other merchants in the City of London, possessing 
an equally liberal and enlightened mind, presented a 
petition to the King and Parliament, praying that the 
advantages granted to them by the late usurper might 
be altogether revoked and made of no effect. This 
naturally would lead to the conclusion that the Israeliteshad 
received some privileges or benefits at the hand of Oliver 
Cromwell, of which fact, however, no confirmation has 
been found. The attention of the Legislature was now 
turned to this question. On December 17 in the above 
year, the Privy Council requested the House of Commons 
to take measures for the protection of the Jews, whilst 
Violet’s petition was dismissed. 

The number of Jews in this country increased con- 
siderably in the reign of Charles II., and their open 
establishment here may be said to date from the Restora- 
tion. The gay monarch regarded the children of Israel 
with a benign eye, and lent them his countenance, it is 
whispered, for a consideration. There is a tradition 
among the Portuguese Jews that their brethren in Holland 
made Charles some considerable advances to enable him 
to come to England and claim his own. It is added 
that, in repayment, the king granted them a sort of 
charter, no record of which can be found in the archives 
of the Jews in London. It is, however, alleged that 
information on the subject might be found in Holland ; 
and it is also further stated that, in the charter in ques- 
tion, it was expressly. stipulated that the Jews were not 
to make any proselytes from Christianity. It is certaim 
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that the Jewish community in this country have alwa 


shown great aversion to receiving converts from the 
religion of the land, and invariably have raised every 
difficulty in the way of Gentiles who sought to be received 
in the fold of Israel. In 1690 the Jews had already 
acquired some importance ; on February 6 of that year 
Parliament ordered an inquiry into the causes of the 
growth of Popery; also on the number of Jewish 
synagogues in the country, and on what terms the Jews 
were permitted to have their residence here. 

The earliest authentic records of a Jewish communit 
in London date from the year 1662, when the Spanis 
and Portuguese congregation was formally established. 
Their numbers at this period have been variously esti- 
mated ; Thomas Greenhalgh, in his visit to a synagogue 
in that year, found a hundred Jews performing their 
devotions. The Christian spectator, though not at all 
partial to the Jews, confessed to being moved to tears on 
beholding those banished sons of Israel standing in their 
ancient garb (wearing their praying-scarfs) in a strange 
land solemnly looking East towards their own country, 
confessing their sins and the sins of their forefathers. 
The Jews were very cautious, probably not feeling quite 
sure of their position. Greenhalgh was not admitted 
without a ticket from a foreign rabbi, and was compelled 
to pass through three doors. The Hebrews were all 
gentlemen. ‘“ Most of them rich in apparel.” They are 
described as “ dark with quick piercing eyes, and looked 
as if of strong intellectuals ; several of them county, 
gallant, proper gentlemen.” Yes, they were fine men 
in their way, these ancient Spanish and Portuguese 
Israelites. _Noble-minded, generous, philanthropic, and 
firm believers in the traditions of their race. They stand 
out before us like the figures of the old French 
Huguenots—honourable, loyal, and staunch to their 
religion, even to the verge of intolerance. From such 
personages have descended families that have become 
part of the landed gentry of Great Britain. In the old 
records of the Bevis Marks Synagogue do we have the 
history of a Bernal Osborne, and of the Ricardos, the 
Lopes, the Basevis, the Uziellis, the Disraelis, the 
Lonsadas. Among the dark, earnest, unbending Elders 
of the Sephardim do we find the ancestors of Sir Culling 
Eardley, of General D’Aguilar, of Sir Francis Head, of 
Lord Galway, and of many other men of note. 

When the news reached Central Europe that the Jews 
of Holland had found shelter -and protection on these 
shores ; where, at least, they were permitted to worship 
the Lord of Israel in peace, and their lives and property 
were not in absolute danger, the Hebrews of other lands 
determined to follow the example of their co-religionists. 
Those that fled hither from the plains of Poland or 
Lithuania, or from the ghettos of German cities, were of 
a very different class from the proud Portuguese. The 
well-bred Sephardim with their Saryle Azul, whose 
ancestors had shared in the counsels of kings, looked 
contemptuously on the petty hucksters, who had been 
degraded by centuries of oppression into ignorant, super- 
stitious beings, uncouth in appearance, unlettered in 
speech, and totally devoid of culture. Nevertheless, the 
immigrants from Germany and Poland not only held 
their own in face of all obstacles, but they increased and 
multiplied, and in the course of many generations they 
grew wealthy, intelligent, and educated, and far out- 
stripped their former superiors in the race of life. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


XVII.—TuHE ScoTrisH PROVINCIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


This Company was established fifty-five years ago, in 
1825, and, after more than a quarter of a century, was 
incorporated by special Act of Parliament in 1852. Its 
head office is at Aberdeen, and it has branch offices in 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Dublin, Hull, 
Manchester, Newcastle, and Nottingham. Its business 


is limited to Great Britain and: Ireland, and we are glad 
to say that one of the restrictions which has hitherto 
existed to its development has recently become obsolete. 


Among the ial forms of life assurance which are 
mentioned in its p there is an assurance under 
the Married Women’s ae Act. We find a note 
appended after mention of the ordinary features of these 
policies to the effect that “this Act does not extend to 
Scotland.” By an Act, however, which received the 
Royal assent a very short ‘time before the rising of Par- 
liament, the general provisions of law with regard to the 
law of assurance under the Married Women’s Property 
Act, 1870, were extended to Scotland. In the Fire 
Department we see that the net premiums which were 
received during the year amounted to £37,637 45. 74., 
while the net losses were only £13,446. The propor- 
tion between these two is that the net losses amounted 
to the not uncommon proportion of 35°7 per cent. The 
clear profit, after deducting 25 per cent. of the year’s 
income, is £15,261 7s. 7d. 

In the Life Department 689 policies were issued during 
the current year, assuring £285,000, yielding an annual 
premium of £9,065 6s. 11d. 

The assets of the Company at the close of last year 
amounted to £1,307,114 8s. 3d. while in the pre- 
vious year they were’ £1,251,348 55. 1d., thus showing an 
increase of 455,766 during the year. The Life Fund 
amounted at the end of the previous year for the two 
departments of the participating and non-participating 
branches to £ 1,030,461. The net premium income of 
the two departments amounted to a little over £130,000. 

All the investments appear to be of a high character. 
We are glad to see that the usual investment on “ Mort- 
gages of Property outside of the United Kingdom ” is in 
the balance sheet of this company conspicuous by its 
absence. 

The Company grants assurances under non-forfeiture 
policies in cases where there is no extra charge for 
foreign residence or naval or military occupation, 
according to three different methods, viz.: (1) For 
the whole term of life by equal annual payments ; 
(2) For assurances payable at death, or the attainment of 
a specified age ; (2) For the whole term of life by a 
limited number of equal payments. According to this. 
syste the assured can have a fully paid-up policy for a 
sum representing the value of the premiums received. 
This mode of obtaining a paid-up policy within a limited 
period is common enough in cases where a limited 
number of payments on a higher scale are required, and 
it is well to have it extended in this way to other forms 
of life assurance contract. We have long entertained 
the opinion that the whole system of forfeiture of 
policies ought in every possible way to be discouraged, 
and we were glad to see that recently one of the States 
of America had introduced a change in the law by 
means of which no policy upon which a certain number 
of premiums have been paid can any longer be forfeited. 
Another advantage derivable from the contract of insur- 
ance is offered by one of the forms which are mentioned 
in the prospectus of this Company. It may not unfre- 
quently happen that upon the death of a partner, an 
inconveniently large sum may be suddenly subtracted 
from the business of a firm. The result of this might be 
that, unless some provision were made, the surviving or 
continuing partner might find himself very seriously 
inconvenienced and possibly brought into difficulties, 
from which there is no escape.. This, however, can be 
obviated by effecting a policy by means of which the 
surviving partner may successfully guard himself against 
any possible difficulty which the death of any member of 
the firm might inflict upon him. 

Another ingenious policy, which will be found some- 
times convenient, and for which a special contract can be 
made, is that which is called a short-period assurance. 
This form of assurance is generally employed in cases 
where a loan is required for a temporary period, in which 
the lender insists upon the borrower giving him a policy 
as a collateral security for the sum advanced. It is 
obvious that a policy which is effected thus for a tem- 
porary purpose, and which will also certainly be dropped 
as soon as that purpose is effected, ought to be treated 
on a different basis from a life-long contract of assurance, 

According to the constitution of this Company, its 
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affairs are investigated at quinquennial periods. The 
calculations, are made on the basis of the Institute of 
Actuaries’ H. M. Table, the interest being assumed at 
34 per cent. The last valuation took place on January 
31; 1877, and the. next will consequentl ,take place on 
January 31, 1882, A. special notice which is given on 
the subject informs us that policies effected on the parti- 
cipating scale will be entitled to participate in the profits 
which will fall to be declared on January 31, 1382, if 
they are in force within five years from the date of issue. 

According to the figures which are before us, the parti- 
cipating branch of the Company stands to the non- 
participating branch in the ratio of, as nearly as possible, 
six toone. The following are the figures of these two 
branches :— 

PARTICIPATION BRANCH. 


Dr. 4 s. a. 
1879. 
Jan, 31. Amount of this Fund at the beginning of 
theyear 8 Se a 69g, 520 8 Ss 
1880, 
Jan. 31. Premiums, after Deduction of Re-Assur- 
ance Premiums . ‘ ‘ ° . 110,823. 2 4 
Interest and Dividends. 36,670 Oo 6 
£1,041,019 4 3 
Cr. =. Se. Oe 
Claims under Policies, after, Deduction of 
Sums Re-assured . , ° ¢ . 82,779 8 6 
Surrenders of Policies . > 10,196 7 7 
Surrenders of Bonuses. ° . . . 2,707 2 10 
Commission . . . . , 5.319 I § 
Expenses of Management 10,811 16 oO 
1880, 


Jan. 31. Amount of this Fund at the end of the 

year, as per Schedule IV. . 929,205 7 II 
£1,041,019 4 3 
Cw ee a eee me 


NON-PARTICIPATION BRANCH. 





1879. 
Dr. A. Be he 
Jan. 31. eee of this Fund at the beginning 
of the year é ‘ é : o Sa 
1880. y' 39,935 5 9 
Jan.°31. Premiums, after Deduction of Re- 
assurance Premiums . ° . - 18,647 6 7 
Interest and Dividends. . ° . 5,588 9 0 
A£161,171 I 4 
Cr. ho siecle 
Claims under Policies, after Deduction of 
Sums Re-assured  . ° ° 19,612 19 10 
Surrenders of Policies ° . ° ° 688 10 oO 
Commission : ° ‘ : é $ 850 16 4 
Expenses of Management , . é $ 2,124 9 2 
1880. 
Jan. 31. Amount of this Fund at the end of the 


year, as per Schedule IV. , . 137,894 6 Oo 


Og tg eee 


£161,171 1 4 





In both we observe as a satisfactory feature that the 
assurance fund bears a high proportion to the premium 
income, The expenses of management are on a moderate 
scale. The balance-sheet of the Company is somewhat 
lengthy, We therefore do not give it here, but it would 
seem to be of a satisfactory character. 








NEWS FROM AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Vienna : Sept. 27. 

The French Ministerial crisis and the attention with which 
the political world is watching the course of events on the 
Albanian coast has not prevented the Austrian population 
taking the liveliest interest in the journey of the Emperor 
through Galicia and Bukowina. The enthusiasm with which 
our monarch has been greeted throughout his dominions fills 
us with pleasure, and the animosity with which the Russian 
journals are inspired leads to speculations which go beyond 
the mere internal significance of the Emperor’s journey. 
The population of Galicia and Bukowina, composed of Poles 
and the Russian tribe of the Ruthenen, without in any way 
stifling their national feelings, yet avoided with great tact 
any Ovation which might have given to the Emperor’s visit 


the appearance of something more thana family event. The } 


tour in Galicia and the Bukowina, and the splendid /tes at 
Lemberg, Krakau, and Czernowitz, were perpied” by no 


less loyal receptions in Graz, Prague, Briinn, and Olmiitz, in | 


the German and German Slav provinces of the Empire, In 
Hungary, where the Emperor is now travelling, these 
ovations are being continued, and, considered sine tra ef 
studio, they may be taken as a pendant to those imposing 
manifestations of loyalty made on the occasion of the silver 


wedding. The Galicians and the Ruthens, although not. 


entirely agreeing among themselves, and meeting. with 
opposition from the Parliament to their aspirations on many 


national questions, agreed to sink their differences for the 


time in order to preserve the hearty character of the 
Imperial festivities, and joined in doing homage to 
the Emperor as __ representative and head of their 
general interests, expressing their gratitude for the un- 
deniable benefits enjoyed under the sceptre of Francis 
Joseph. There is no doubt that these ovations gave great 
gratification to the Emperor, whose noble endeavours to 
promote the free development of each nationality, as far as 
is compatible with the welfare of the State, ought to excite 
the admiration even of Mr. Gladstone. The spiteful inter- 
pretation which has been put upon these late events by the 


Russian journals is only one more proof of the necessity for 


a European alliance opposed to the tendencies of a Panslavic 
Russia. A consolidated Russia has no right to look askance 
at the internal invigoration of Austria, and the patriotism of 
its Slav populations. It is not Austria’s fault that the Russian 


Poles do not regard in a friendly manner the idea of an 


absolute Russian State, and it is not the fault of Austria- 
Hungary that Russia has to look for the fulfilment of her 
stately vocation rather to the expansion of her borders than 
to her internal strength. If in Russia they look with vexa- 
tion and jealousy at the late political manifestations in 
Galicia, all the more reason have we to look with satisfaction 


upon the interviews lately held between the leading states-. 


men of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

Everyone in political circles here entertains the opinion 
that in their interview at Friedrichsruhe the chief topic of 
discussion between Baron Haymerle and Prince Bismarck 
was the growing aggression of Russia and the best means of 
checking it, The Austro-German alliance is a security for 
peace in face of Russian restlessness, and that this ‘feeling 
has penetrated the population in all parts of the German 
and Austro-Hungarian Empires is shown by the s Ly 
with which the Crown Prince was received at Berlin. It 
may, indeed, be that the hearty reception of the Crown 
Prince by the aged German Emperor and the Berlin Court 
had no connection with the political relations between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. But there is probably 
more than an accidental connection between the visit of the’ 
Crown Prince to Berlin and his father’s tour in Galicia, 
and the heartiness of the Prince’s reception shows at least 
that the ovations paid to his father have caused no jealousy 
in Germany, notwithstanding the strong Polish element 
in the population. The Galician journey has also given rise 
to many conjectures concerning a change in, the relations 
between the Berlin and Vienna Courts on the one sidg, and 
that of St. Petersburg on the other. But it cannot be 
shown that the relations between the German and Russian 
Emperors are in any way less friendly than of old, indeed it 
is to be noted that the Emperor Francis Joseph in the course 
of this very Galician tour proposed, in the presence of some 
Russian officers, a very hearty toast to the Czar.’ But the 
alliance between the three Empires is really founded on 
common interest as a bulwark against belligerent Pan- 
slavism, and as such it possesses a stronger foundation than 
could be found in mere personal connection. It was buta 
short time since, at the time of the Franco-Italian conflict at 
Tunis, that there seemed to be a possibility of Italy joining 
the Austro-German alliance, and the differences between 
Austria-Hungary and Italy are indeed not so great as to 
preclude the possibility of such a result. If Italy gives up 
her longing for some parts of the south-western territories 
of Austria, to which on account of affinity of race she 
imagines herself to haye a claim, if she gives up her am- 
bitious schemes of monopolising the Adriatic and disturbing 
the Conservative Eastern policy of Austria-Hungary, she wi 
then be a welcome ally of the two peace-loving Empires, 
and in increasing the guarantee of general European peace 
she will at the same time promote her own development. 
At present this alliance rests on just as uncertain a basis 
as the late much-talked-of combination of an. Alsatian 
Lothringen paper, which, with the help of a eace-loving 
Russia, hoped to galvanise to new life the dead “ Drei- 
kaiserbund.” 
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NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


. Constantinople: Sept. 24. 

Some six centuries ago a small body of sturdy warriors 
left their homes in the far East to follow the fortunes of their 
chief, Ertogral, in the fertile plains of Asia Minor. Very 
early in their adventurous career fortune smiled upon them. 
In the nick of time they arrived upon a hard-fought field, 
where the Turks and Moguls were engaged in deadly com- 
bat ; numbers were telling against the former, and the 
Seljuk dynasty might that day have seen its last if Ertogral 
and his warriors, with a spirit of chivalry seldom wanting 
amongst brave men, had not thrown their weight in the 
scale with the weak, beat the enemy, and set the old Sultan 
of Koniah on his legs once more. These dashing adven- 
turers were the ancestors of the much abused Turks of the 
present day, and Ertogral, father of the great Ottoman, is 
the original founder of the dynasty of which Sultan Hamid 
is the actual representative. Though smothered, and at 
times apparently extinct, the old spirit is not yet dead ; it 
flashes up again and again, showing there is much vigour 
and vitality left in it still. For months it has held its ground, 
unmoved by the terrors of European coalition. Stern diplo- 
matic notes,with demonstration fleets in the background, have 
only brought out the resources of Turkish genius in framing 
counter-propositions. The determined insistance with which 
they hold to their own, reprehensible though it may appear 
to Mr, Gladstone, is none the less plucky, as well as justified 
from their point of view, and has not failed to awaken for 
them the ea which is always accorded to the weak 
when opposed to a strong and powerful adversary. Unofficial 
public opinion is apt to wander from the cut-and-dry prin- 
ciples of treaty obligations, and think it unfortunate that all 
the present efforts of Europe should be expended in favour 
of Montenegro. It fails to see the justice of forcing reluctant 
Albanians, content with their present condition, to change it 
for one in which they have everything to lose. If the Turks are 
bad, the Montenegrins are, if anything, worse, their claims to 
‘superiority depending chiefly on the development of their 
natural instincts for cruelty and vindictiveness. Whilst so 
much time is lost in sentimental advocacy of Montenegrin 
rights, winter is creeping on, and the question of reforms 
which are to ameliorate the condition of the starving and 
much-oppressed Armenians has only just been touched. 
The Greek question also sleeps, and Greece is suffering 
‘material injury from the position which the decision of the 
Berlin Conference has forced on her. 

This week again has been one of interminable Councils, not 
-a day having passed without the members of the Cabinet 
aneeting at the palace or at the Porte, and often, after being 
kept all night long at -their deliberations in the palace, the 
Ministers have separated only to-meet again a few hours 
later at the Porte. In the multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom, and on occasions when the ministerial brains feel 
bending under the load of cares, the Under-Secretaries of 
State—Musteshars—are promoted to a seat in the Council 
Chamber. Latterly the tension has become so great, and 
the command for collective wisdom so increased, that a 
number of other officials have been invited to join the 
Ministers’ deliberations. When these Councils are held at 
the Palace, the Sultan is said to preside over them; this, 
however, must be taken as an Oriental figure of speech, for 
it does not follow that he is present at the time directing the 
-discussions of the meeting. More probably he has retired 
to the softer comforts of his harem, from whence he trans- 
anits his orders and wishes on any special point. Though 
His Majesty does not actually share the personal fatigue and 
discomfort of these late Councils, he has shown that he is 
properly appreciative of the labours of others, and he has 
lately showered with a liberal hand decorations on his Mini- 
sters, and presented gifts in money to their servants and coach- 
men in recompense for the tediousness of their nightly vigils, 
whilst waiting to accompany their masters home. What 
percentage was deducted by the Sultan’s own servants from 
‘these Imperial tips remains undivulged, but I am reminded 
-of a story once told me by one of the officers attached to 
‘tthe Sultan’s household. In the time of Abdul Aziz he was 
Aigh in the favour of that capricious and lavish sovereign. 
One day, better pleased than usual with my friend, His 
Majesty ordered him to be presented with a purse of 500 
liras. The Sultan’s extourage looked greedily on, each held 
out a hand,the £450and more soon meltedaway in backsheesh, 
-and my friend, who fortunately was a rich man, had to send 
hastily a messenger to his house to bring him §0 liras 
more before he could get away from the clutches of the 
Palace harpies. The Nishan Imtiyaz, an order of the 
jighest class and very rarely bestowed, has been conferred 
on Mahmoud Nedim Pasha. It is absolutely necessary, as a 
qualification for this distinction, that the person on whom it 
as bestowed should have given proofs of distinguished 
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patriotism, zeal, courage, and fidelity, and three at least. of 
the four must have been witnessed by the Sovereign. 
Mahmoud is but, the third member of: the order, the others 
being Namyk Pasha and Said Pasha, the present Prime 
Minister. ‘The ceremonial of investiture took place with all 
due state and solemnity. State carriages conveyed the new 
member and his suite to the Palace, where he was received 
by His Majesty surrounded by all his Court. The insignia of 
the order were presented by the Sultan, who added some 
gracious remarks, to which Mahmoud replied, with suitable 
humility and profound se/aamés. 

Failing trustworthy telegraphic news, we are fain to make 
the most of the rumours that reach us, and those most 
current to-day, are that Dulcigno has surrendered. Some 
days ago, it was understood that Said Pasha, wishing to 
replace the Montenegrin question in the state it was when 
he left office, was desirous of reverting to the Corti Con- 
vention, Probably with a view to feel the diplomatic pulse, 
a small paragraph was inserted in the //akikat, saying that 
it was entirely owing to Count Corti’s fault that Dulcigno had 
not yet been surrendered to the Montenegrins. At the 
moment when the transfer was about to be made, the 
Italian ambassador had an audience of the Sultan and 
pointedfout to His Majesty the advantages to Turkey of the 
Convention, which bears his (Count Corti’s) name. The 
Sultan, struck by his remark, had ordered the surrender to 
be delayed, in order to.allow the new idea to be examined. 
The next day an authorised contradiction of the Hakikat’s 
apocryphal conversation between the Sultan and Count Corti 
was published, qualifying the whole story as entirely devoid 
of foundation, Admiral Seymour’s summons to Veli Riza to 
give up Dulcigno within three days created some uneasiness 
at Yildiz Kiosk, an aide-de-camp was despatched on Monday 
evening to Buyukdéré to beg Count Hatzfield to come to the 
palace, as the Sultan wished to see him on urgent business, 
But the German ambassador had urgent business of his own 
on hand, he was engaged in a diplomatic meeting with his 
colleagues, and could not answer the Sultan’s call until the 
next morning, Meanwhile the hours of suspense passed 
wearily for the Imperial watcher, who paced up and down 
his halls in anxious ,expectation of the return of his mes- 
senger, unmindful of the delusive consolation poured into his 
ears by his familiars. Palace gossip adds that the Count’s 
visit the next morning brought but small relief. He could 
not hold out prosper of further concession, and intimated 
his surprise that 
of surrendering Dulcigno. 

_Abuse of. Mr. Gladstone finds much favour in Turkish 
society, and the native press freely supplies the demand. 
Not content with reviling him for his sins of commission, it 
pours out the vials of its wrath in anticipation of further 
schemes, supposed to be entertained by the British Cabinet, 
which are destined to cause still more complications in the 
affairs of Turkey. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


“TEAP YEAR” AT THE HAYMARKET. 


There is no pleasanter or more entertaining programme 
at any London theatre just now than that provided by Mr. 
John S. Clarke at the Haymarket. True it is somewhat 
old-fashioned, and the pieces presented are very farcical, 
but a certain antique flavour about a play at the Haymarket 
is quite in accordance with the traditions of the house, and 
people are accustomed also to go there and be amused. It 
may safely be said, indeed, that for one playgoer who enters 
a theatre desirous of being thrilled or of having to exercise 
his intellect much, a dozen go to be entertained, to finish the 
day with laughter and as much mirth as can be obtained 
without the trouble of analysing an intricate plot, or follow- 
ing to its conclusion some ingenious intrigue, 

Mr. Rae’s pretty comedietta, “A Fair Encounter,” comes 
first, and then we have Mr. Buckstone’s old comedy, “ Leap 
Year,” which was originally produced at this theatre in 
January 1850. That the piece was, when first brought out, 
considered worthy of being well played, may be judged from 
the fact that the cast then included Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean, Messrs. Buckstone and Keeley, Mrs. Keeley, and 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam. Mr. Kean, however, did not like his part, 
and gave it up after a few nights to another actor. : The 
little play was said by the author to be founded on an old 
volume, entitled “An Act to Amend the Laws of Courtship 
and Matrimony,” and the extract Mr. Buckstone quoted, as 


is Majesty had not yet seen the advisability 
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the passage from which he took the idea of the comedy, runs 
as follows :—“ Albeit it is now become part of the common 
law in regard to the social relations of life that as often as 
every Bissextile year doth return, the ladies have the sole 
privilege of making love unto the men, which they do either 
by wordes or lookes, as ufito them seemeth proper, and no 
man will be entitled to the benefit of clergy who doth refuse 
to accept the offer of a lady, or who doth in any wise treat 
her proposal with neglect or contumely.” We are intro- 
duced to a widow, Lady Flowerdew, who is to lose the 
fortune left her by her late husband unless she marries by a 
certain date, and it is, moreover, to go to a Sir William 
Willoughby. This gentleman is romantic and impression- 
able, and he actually takes service in the widow’s household 
as footman and groom of the chambers, having taken one 
of her servants into the secret. While in that position he 
witnesses some extraordinary scenes. An Irish spinster, 
Miss O’Leary, a great match-maker, is very anxious to find 
a husband for the widow, and suggests a Mr. Dimple. 
This gentleman nothing loth is taken on trial for three days, 
and allowed to comport himself as master of the establish- 
ment. There is also a Mr. Mouser, a lawyer’s son, who, 
finding his suit rejected by the widow, brings her in a bill for 
the time he has spent in running after her, and vows revenge. 
He takes it by inviting Dimple to lunch, making him very 
tipsy, and then bringing him home to show himself to the 
widow. She is, of course, very much disgusted, and Dimple 
is dismissed, while the widow is in despair and talks of 
giving up the property rather than marry at all. She writes 
to Sir William Willoughby offering to share it with him, but 
receiving a curt reply that he will have all or none, she 
looks about her in desperation, and then finds out what the 
audience has long suspected, that she is really in love with 
her footman Walker, who is, of course, Willoughby in dis- 
guise, and whose manner must have shown her that he was 
somebody quite different from the ordinary run of flunkies. 
Upon due encouragement, therefore, such as, according to 
the book quoted above, a lady may give in Leap Year, Walker 
proposes and is accepted. Then we have a very comic 
scene between Miss O’Leary and the discarded Dimple. 
It seems that when the latter allowed himself to be over- 
come by the wine of the insidious Mouser, he dressed him- 
self in a parchment deed, which proves to be a document 

iving Miss O’Leary a fortune. That damsel, therefore, 
fortifying herself by reading the passage out of the “ Act to 
Amend the Laws of Courtship and Matrimony,” boldly pro- 
poses to Mr. Dimple, that gentleman receiving the advances 
made to him with maiden coyness and decorum. Then 
comes the discovery that Walker is Sir Willoughby, and 
following the example of their betters, all the servants pair 
off with each other, and the curtain falls, as Mr. Buckstone 
said in his first advertisements of the play, upon four happy 
couples. Such is the story which, with many amusing pas- 
sages in the dialogue, and mirthful situations, keeps the 
audience in roars of laughter from first to last, and upon 
which Mr. Buckstone has certainly constructed a very funny 

iece. 
’ The acting was throughout admirable. Those who know 
Mr. John S. Clarke’s peculiar vein of humour will readily 
imagine what an amount of fun he extracts from the part of 
Dimple. He fairly revelled in the absurdities and comic 
situations, and nothing more genuinely funny has been seen 
on the stage for years than the scene in which he allows 
himself to be proposed to by Miss O’Leary, and asks in a 
voice that is tremulous with maiden bashfulness and agita- 
tion, “Are your intentions honourable?” Mr. Clarke’s 
Dimple adds another to the many humorous stage pictures 
he has given us, and his personation is received with up- 
roarious laughter from all parts of the house. Mr. Conway 
greatly distinguished himself as Sir William Willoughby. 
He made the fine gentleman of the period show through the 
clothes of the lackey, and it was easy to understand how 
the widow could, as she imagined, so far forget herself as to 
fall in love with him. His acting was full of the true 
comedy tone, and his appearance in the part a great success. 
Mr. Kemble, whose make-up was worthy of praise, was an 
excellent Mouser. Miss Linda Dietz had no easy part to 
play in assuming the character of the widow, but she acted 
with much delicacy and point, and was specially good in 
the difficult scene in which her lover has to receive due 
encouragement without an actual proposal to him. Mrs. 
John Wood was a capital Miss O’Leary, playing with much 
spirit, but she seemed a little hampered by the Irish brogue 
she had to assume, “A Widow Hunt” followed, in which 
Mr. John S. Clarke of course played Major Wellington de 
Boots with all his old force and humour. 

H. SAVILE CLARKF, 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECHES. 


Political Speeches in Scotland, November and December, 1879 ;- 
March and April, 1880. By the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. With an Appendix, Revised Edition. Edin- 
burgh : Andrew Elliot. 1880. 


At the time of the General Election the Liberat 
journals had no words strong enough to express their 


admiration of Mr. Gladstone’s exuberant language. They 


called it almost inspired eloquence then; but man 

writers of the Party now have begun to suspect that it 
might as well have been called verbosity. Yet this is an 
entire mistake. Verbose Mr. Gladstone often, indeed: 
generally, is ; but his platform or parliamentary speech is 
not characterised by verbosity in the sense that he piles 
on words which add nothing to the effect or which detract. 
from it. Rank the man as we may—impulsive, incon- 
sistent, self-contradictory ; the statesman as we must— 
well-meaning, mischievous, untrustworthy, and, in the: 
proper sense of the word, unprincipled ; yet as orator 
he stands one of the first three that our times have seen. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, in his “History of Our Own 
Times,” the concluding volumes of which we noticed a 
fortnight ago, tells us that the present generation has not. 


confirmed the estimate formed of the late Lord Derby’s. 


eloquence “ when we were boys,” because his speeches 
had not the statesmanlike depth which makes an impres- 
sion upon even an immediate posterity. It may be so. 


We who heard his burning words, his memorable 


cadences, “ like the running bullet in a loaded bludgeon,” 


his prophecies of the evil to come, which has come, his 


unheeded warnings, which have been amply borne out— 
we, at least, cannot take quite so cold a view of “the 
old man eloquent,” who lies buried under Knowsley 
Church, and whose eldest son is so unlike him in 
every feature of character, but most of all in eloquence. 
Still Mr. McCarthy has suggested a test by which we 
may judge of Mr. Gladstone’s speech-power. What will 
be its effect upon the generation to come? We venture 
to say—nothing. Life is too short to spend much of it 
in studying the speeches of a generation ago, especially 
when the pearls are so dissolved, and the vinegar so. 
diluted ! What was one cause of Mr. Gladstone’s success. 
last April—his earnestness, his exaggeration of points of 
difference, his wordiness—for all these are due to but one 
cause, will be the main cause of his neglect by the boys 
who will soon be men. Lord Beaconsfield will not be 
said by the historian of the future to have left a smaller 
mark upon the age we live in than Mr. Gladstone, but. 
his speeches would hardly make one volume where his 
rival’s would make ten, and consequently they stand a 
better chance of survival. So do Mr. Bright’s. ‘ Words, 
words, words,” however telling at public meetings, are 
absolutely fatal to the interest of those who come after 
us, however soon. When Mr. Gladstone joins the great 
majority, some one will give us his speeches in full, no 
doubt, and people will buy the volumes in memory of 
the man. But who will read them when he does buy. 
them? Nay, who will not think less of the statesman 
because he needed so many volumes in which to express 
his ideas ? 

We have been led into this train of thought by the two- 
volumes which Mr. Andrew Elliot has sent us from 
Edinburgh, and which include the speeches delivered by 
the present Prime Minister before and during the General 
Election of last spring. There is much, very much, in. 
them which is in curious contrast with the facts of the: 
moment, and in revising them the editor, whomsoever he 
may have been, has not exercised the power confided to 
him with much discretion. He seems to have considered: 
every single word too precious to lose, and yet he has 
left untouched a great many words which the country 
would gladly forget as soon as possible. For example, in 
the eighteenth Midlothian speech Mr. Gladstone boasted 
of the unostentatious character of the Liberal foreigm 
policy, which was “not to thrust claims, and unconstitu- 
tional claims, for ascendency and otherwise in the tecth 
of your neighbour, but to maintain your right and to 
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respect the rights of others as much as your own.” 
Again, “The nghts of a Power, the rights of a nation, 
ought not to be invaded because it happens to have the 
misfortune of a despotic Government.” In the fourth 
Midlothian speech, speaking of the Scinde war of 1843, 
Mr. Gladstone delivered an addfess in which ‘he vindi- 
cated the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel for having 
maintained and accepted the conquest of Scinde, 
although in the judgment of the Cabinet the war was 
originally unjust. We now retire from Afghanistan, instead 
of following the Scinde precedent, and the very last 
thing we are doing by retiring is contributing to the 
“peace, happiness, and prosperity of Asia.” In the 
seventh Midlothian speech Mr. Gladstone—and the 
words may be useful to remember one of these da 
said that the provision of the Berlin Conference about 
Greece was not made “one of the positive enactments of 
the Treaty,” but was “ watered down to the form ofa 
recommendation.” If this be so Mr. Gladstone has no 
footing under “the public law and system of Europe ” 
for putting any coercion on Turkey in the matter of the 
Greek frontier. In the eleventh Midlothian speech Mr. 
Gladstone alleged that the Tory “ Administration had 
abridged the just rights of Parliament.” But what is his 
Government now doing? It is making use of the mili- 
tary forces of the Crown without the consent of Par- 
liament, and if Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Mr. Joseph 
Cowen was not a predetermined piece of casuistry, it is 
making use of those forces in violation of a distinct 
pledge given in Parliament by the Prime Minister him- 
self within the last month. He scouted with indignation 
in this eleventh speech the doctrine which he imputed to 
his adversaries “ that provided you do not make war in 
the United Kingdom, and provided you do not use 
English money, which you cannot use for paying 
the - troops, it is perfectly constitutional for the 
Queen to employ what troops she pleases, and 
to make what wars she pleases, without any control 
from the popular and, as we believe, self-governing 
institution of this country.” At this moment we are 
virtually making war, not in the United Kingdom, but 
by using English money without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and even without “the declaration of war by the 
Crown,” in spite of the Prime Minister’s contention that 
‘no wars shall be carried on by the British nation, and 
the blood of the British nation shall not be shed except- 
ing with the consent of the British nation through its 
representatives.” We are virtually in a state of war with 
Turkey, and we are without any information upon the 
causes of this state of things. ‘The Treaty of Berlin, 
with the consent of Turkey, gave to Montenegro a cer- 
tain portion of Turkish territory. The cession did not 
include Dulcigno, but some other ground for which 
Dulcigno has been substituted by negotiations between 
Turkey and Montenegro direct. Yet we bombard 
Turkish territory to enforce, not the Treaty of Berlin, 
but this variation of it. Upon the whole, it can hardly 
be said to be opportune for Mr. Gladstone’s reputation 
or consistency that these volumes have been published 
at tiis moment, and the present situation of things is a 
very curious gloss on the passage in the first Mid- 
lothian speech, in which Mr. Gladstone said that if 
all Europe had put pressure on the Porte “‘at the close 
of the Constantinople Conference, Turkey would have 
given way at once . . . would have yielded to the united 
voice of the six great States.” The crisis of this week is 
a pretty commentary upon this declaration. We said 
last week that it was a curious Liberalism which protested 
against the invasion of Afghanistan and Zululand in 
defence of our own possessions, but which sees no harm 
in blowing Albanians to pieces in a matter which con- 
cerns the most rascally little Principality in Europe, and 
in which we have no right or title to meddle, at any rate 
within the four corners of the Treaty of Berlin. This is 
not Liberalism at all, but Gladstonism pure and simple;and 
it cannot be justified’ on any established or sound 
principles of public law. 
Dr. B, W. RicHARDSON, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 


1880)—‘*‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught in 





the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station. }—Abvr. 


' THE AUSTRALIAN ABROAD. 


The Australian Abroad: Branches from the Main Routes Round 
the World. Series II. Ceylon, India, Egypt, and Syria. 
By James Hingston. London : Sampson Low and Co. 

Every schoolboy knows, or is supposed to know, that 
in olden times there lived twe,philosophers, one of whom 
was moved to tears and the other to laughter by the 
faults and follies of their fellow-men. To their intimate 
associates both of these wise men must have been an 
unmitigated nuisance, but of the two the minor bore was 
probably the weeper. Happily for the success of Mr. 
‘Hingston’s portly volume, he drops his exasperating’ 
“snigger” as soon as he enters Palestine. Even in 
Egypt he can be serious through several consecutive 
pages, but in India his hilarity is as continuous as it is 
opportune. Upon another point we feel tempted to 
join issue with him. Again and again he assumes credit 
for his ignorance. He assures his readers that he carries 
no guide-books, and that he carefully eschewed the works: 
of his predecessors to avoid being prejudiced. His mind, 
indeed, seems to have been a ¢abu/a rasa, ready to receive 
any impressions, but incapable of distinguishing between 
accuracy and the reverse. According to his own show- 
ing, he trusted to guides, interpreters, and casual acquaint- 
ances for local information, as if the chief pleasure of 
travelling were not derived from historical and other 
literary associations, especially in Eastern countries. The 
difference is seen when he comes to the Holy Land. 
With amusing zaiveté he tacitly admits that since the 
Bible was read and explained to him in childhood’s more 
or less happy hour, he had rarely opened the Book, and 
consequently each once familiar name and incident recalled 
the voice, the manner, and the form of the expositor of 
other days. There is something almost comical in the 
eagerness with which his three American fellow-travellers 
and himself study their pocket Bibles to keep themselves’ 
on a level with the circumstances of the day and hour. 
One. of the party actually possessed a Concordance, 
which was a great help to them, and saved them much 
time in floundering about for references to particular 
places. At times, however, their reading lagged behind 
their material progress, as when their guide pointed 
down a deep ravine and grunted, “Here is the Brook 
Cherith, beside which Elijah was fed by birds.” 
At first they were all abroad, not ae the 
allusion, and the guide had to tell the story, until they 
were able to take it all in, “by instalments.” India, 
however, seems to have been as absolutely unknown to 
him as if he had been Secretary ‘of State for that 
dependency. His errors are incessant. It is not so 
much that they are very important individually, as that 
collectively they accumulate ‘into a heap which might 
have been entirely avoided by a little care and some 
preparatory reading. He assumes Madras to be “the 
home of Juggernaut,” because he saw three cars in that 
city and none elsewhere, which he certainly would have- 
done had he gone to Pooree or to Serampore. . Then he 
enters the Hooghly shortly after leaving Madras, but 
takes two days from the Sandheads to Diamond Harbour. 
He blames the Government for placing the King of 
Oudh’s “ prison-palace” on the banks of the river, seeing 
that “such unpleasant features of the country should be 
set further back,” and he is quite convinced that it was a 
great error to annex that monarch’s territory. Had he 
added, “ without increasing the local European army,” 
even Lord Dalhousie might have agreed with him, but 
sooner or later annexation was inevitable. It 1s 2 
pleasure, however, to meet with a traveller who honestly 
jots down his own impressions, and calls things by their 
right names. Mr. Hingston, for instance, ridicules the 
stuccoed palaces of Calcutta, though he is wrong 
in placing the new Law Courts in the centre of 
Chowringhee, and declares the native quarter, notwith- 
standing its bad smells, to be far more attractive. : But 
there was nothing to prevent him from doing obeisance- 
to Kalee in her own city, had he asked the first person 
he met at the Great Eastern Hotel, where, he foolishly 
insists, there was only one man who understood English. 
His reverence for Kalee arose from ‘her being the tutelary: 
deity of the Thugs, who, in his eyes, were not murderers, 
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but merely religious fanatics. He is mistaken, however, 
in supposing that they strangled their victims with a 
rope, and abstained from plundering them. It was with 
a handkerchief—rooma/—they destroyed life, and their 
object was nothing higher than to despoil the slain in 
honour of Bhowanee, and for the support of their own 
families. Kalee, by. the ‘way, becomes in his hands 
“ Calicut,” the name of the first Indian town visited by 
Vasco de Gama. Bishop Heber was the first to surround 
the fort and palace at Delhi with walls of red granite, 
and nine writers out of ten have gone on repeating the 
error, without expressing any curiosity as to the place 
whence the stone was procured, and without perceiving 
its similarity to the red sandstone in the immediate 
neighbourhood... In the same way, Mr. Hingston follows 
the multitude to the “ marble rocks,” near Jubbulpore, 
which are really a pure hard quartz ; and also to the 
“ Jumna Musjid” at Delhi, instead of Jumma or Jama, 
meaning the chief assemblage or gathering. Then, he 
shoots the last emperor, who ended his miserable life at 
Rangoon in peace and tranquillity ; and_he will have it 
that Nana Sahib’s name was Dhoodopval, as he copied 
it with his own hand from the Cawnpore memorial. 
Had he written it Dhoondoopunt only, the trans- 
literative pedants would have quarrelled with him. A 
very slight inquiry, too, would have satisfied him that 
Aden was not inappropriately designated after the 
primeval abode of man, for at one time it was the capital 
ofa powerful state, abounding in all manner of delights, 
and altogether a delectable residence from the Oriental 
point of view. Again is heall abroad when he asserts that 
the vernacular press rendered valuable service in ex- 
posing “such iniquities” as “ officials on salaries of £300 
a year often living at the rate of double that income.” 
‘The native press was never careful to show up the mis- 
doings of natives—to whom alone this charge would 
apply—and it was not for its honest criticisms that 
Government restrained its utterances. Neither is it the 
sun that bakes the long hair of the Somalis. A yellow 
pigment, which is sometimes washed off, is the sole cause 
of that unpleasant colour; nor does it convey quite a 
correct impression to say that, after leaving Aden, Mocha 
is passed on the right hand and Cape Gardafui (s#c) on 
the left. Finally, we have all heard of the Khalif Omar, 
but who was Amer? And where is it stated in the 
Koran that women have no souls? Once in the ancient 
land of Egypt we can get on more smoothly with Mr. 
Hingston, His plain-spokenness with regard to that 
hideous, imposture, the Sphinx, must, be held to efface 
the manifold petty blemishes that disfigure his Indian 
narrative. Whatever may have been the case centuries 
ago, it is certain that the Sphinx has been, to our per- 
sonal knowledge, for thirty years a frightful and ungainly 
monster, without expression, and without a whole feature 
of any kind, while it is dwarfed into insignificance as to 
height by its proximity to the Pyramids. The ascent of 
Cheops’ Pyramid is described to the life. People talk in 
a glib manner of being helped up by a couple of Arabs, 
as though it were simply a staircase with rather deep 
steps. In fact, one is hauled up by the wrists—ladies 
having a third Arab to impart a Baxterian shove—for the 
stones are far too high for a stride. Nobody goes up in 
a straight line, but in a zigzag way in search of practicable 
stones, that give one at least a tolerably secure foothold. 
The exertion is frightful, though fully compensated by the 
wonderful view obtained from the summit. “A view all 
over Cairo is to be seen on one side. On the other the 
eyes wander away to the terraced pyramids of Memphis, 
and to the silver streak and green banks of the Nile on 
another, and then far over the sands of the desert—a sight 
to make one feel altogether small and helpless.” While 
silently gazing at these marvels, the traveller heard his 
name pronounced, and turning beheld a fellow vil- 
lager, whom he had known long years before in 
England, Verily, the world is very small, and is made 
to seem still smaller with every improvement in rail- 
ways and steamers, until no quiet retreat will any- 
where be left for lovers of solitude and fraudulent 
bankrupts. An Arab undertook, for five shillings, to 
descend the pyramid of Cheops and ascend the almost 


inaccessible pyramid of Cyphrenes at least three hundred. 


yards distant, and he won the money just as the. last 


second was about to tick. It was in the viceroyalty of. 


Ismail Pasha’ that Mr, Hingston travelled in Egypt, so. 


that some portion of the denunciations he pours forth 


upon the selfishness, rapacity, and reckless extravagance 


of the Khedive is no longer applicable, though many a, 


year must pass before the wretched fellahs will feel the 


difference between a good Government and a bad one. 


In Palestine Mr. Hingston appears to the greatest 
advantage. He is still frank, honest, and free from, 
conventionality, but he is serious at the right time and in 
the right place, and is not ashamed to acknowledge the 


sublimity of the ancient associations which have made. 


that land holy in the eyes even of those who have scant 
reverence for mere antiquity and tradition. The dis- 
appointment that awaits all sensible and rational travellers, 
untroubled with hysterical emotions, is plainly set forth, 
The indescribable filth and the intolerable stench which 
have turned Jerusalem into an abomination of desolation 
are ruthlessly gibbeted, while it is evident that the 
childish mummeries of the rival churches kindled a 
supreme contempt in the minds of this little band, of 
wanderers. On the other hand, a kindly and, tender. 
reverence accentuates all references to localities asso- 
ciated with the name of Jesus of Nazareth. In the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre they come face to face 
with a Syrian exactly rssembling the well-known portrait 
of Christ, and Bayard Taylor once told the present writer 
how a great awe fell upon him when, musing on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, he suddenly looked up and 
beheld the familiar features and half-dreamy expression 
close in front of him. John the Baptist is robbed of his 
carob tree and driven back to dried locusts as the Arabs 
now eat them, rubbed down into powder and baked as 
cakes. The carob tree, it seems, was introduced into 
Palestine from South-Western America, “a country not 
then opened to visitors from Judea.” Bathing in the 
Dead Sea is strongly recommended as a cure for long- 
standing rheumatism, though a most disagreeable irrita- 
tion has to be endured for some days. Biblical students 
will do well to read what Mr. Hingston has written onthe 
subject of the Dead Sea and the Cities of the Plains, and 
possibly it might be a relief to the Italians, and indeed 
to all Catholic Europe, if the Pope and the Jesuits would 
take his advice and remove to Jerusalem. That pious 
and learned brotherhood may, perchance, prefer the 
pleasant pastures and lush meadows of Wales to the 
barren hills and parched plains of Palestine. Man 
cannot live upon associations alone. 


JUST AS I AM. 


Just AsI Am. By the Author of ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” &e, 
&c, London : John and Robert Maxwell. 


Novel-reading nowadays becomes a kind of fashion- 
able necessity. Everybody reads novels. It is requisite 
every work fresh from the publishers should be read, 
and, of course, freely discussed over the dinner-table. All 
this is very pardonable ; it enables each in turn to be 
considered a thoroughly well-read person. With the habit; 
of general novel-reading a variety of styles and qualities 
of literature presents itself, which renders the question of 
what to select a most important one. The book market 
is being continuously flooded with the veriest trash, 
which cannot fail to produce a most injurious and. im- 
moral influence on the minds of its readers. Great dis- 
crimination and good judgment, then, is necessary in the 
selection of one’s authors, for by this means the class 
and quality of one’s reading is determined. It need 
not always be resorted to for educational purposes 
any more than a particularly well-arranged enirée 1s 
intended as a pitce de résistance. It is simply an 
agreeable way of occupying a certain space of unoc- 
cupied time, and that not in an unprofitable. manner. 
Miss Braddon’s new novel, entitled “ Just As I Am,” Is 
in every way worthy of the highest praise, may faitly 
take rank with her best writings, and will doubtlessly be 
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appreciated as a valuable addition” to works of 
fiction. _- The novel throughout evidences the care 


and painstaking that has been’ bestowed upon it, ’ 


while, the .construction of the. plot is planned ‘with 
skill and ability. It is evenly balanced, 
tion of the several characters concerned. is. so arranged 
as to seem natural, while the incidents of the story 
are of exciting interest, never once flagging. While the 
general action keeps pace with chronometric regularity 
in almost every novel; as in a play, you will find a villain, 
or some wretched outcast, who had known happier times 
and experienced better circumstances. Many of these 
worthies are generally exhibited under the most fasci- 
nating auspices, and are made. to occupy positions which 
enlist: our sympathies; for there is a certain prurient 
disposition that manifests itself at times in our nature to 
admire and even sympathise with the Ainsworth type of 
ruffanism. In the admission of such characters by Miss 
Braddon, they are always made subservient, although of 
importance to the story. The pseudo-seductiveness of 
vice is never allowed to predominate in interest, but to 
work its own destruction in misery and despair. As an 
illustration of our argument we may refer our readers to 
the wonderfully well-drawn character in Lucius Davoren 
of Ferdinand Sievewright. In him we discover one of 
the most dangerous desperadoes of his class—educated, 
accomplished, pleasing in manner, and personallly well 
favoured. In the prologue we find him in the Far West, an 
adventurer who scruples at nothing, not even murder. He 
afterwards appears on the field as a skilled musician, and 
succeeds in decoying away, from his guest’s house, the 
victim and dupe ofhis polished villany, Again he figures 
as a thief and would-be parricide. There were many 
episodes in this man’s career that encircled him with a 
certain halo of romance which could not fail to draw on 
our sympathy and pity, but he was not assigned too 
prominent a position, although he was undoubtedly the 
pivot upon which the whole story worked. “Just 
As I Am,” however, has not any character so marked 
as that of Ferdinand Sievewright, although the cha- 
racter of Vargas, a totally different style of man, 
has also a direct bearing throughout the plot. Sir 
Everard Courtenay, an old county baronet of Fair- 
view ;,Morton Blake, the owner of Tangley Manor ; and 
Dulcie Courtenay are well-devised characters, and. by 
no means over-coloured. Mr. Shafto Jebb, the village 
doctor, is an inimitable description of a man who is 
always inquiring into other person’s affairs. Mrs. Aspinall 
—we beg her pardon, the Hon. Mrs. Aspinall—cannot 
be better described than in the author’s own terms— 
Was a lady who had made the journey of life with a fixed deter- 
mination of always taking the lead of her fellow-travellers. She 
had occupied the box-seat on the coach, as it were, and required an 
extra amount of attention from coachman and guard. She had 
such a boundless faith in her own superiority that she finally 
succeeded in making other people believe too. ‘* This man will do 
great things,” said Mirabeau of Robespierre, ** because he believes 
in himself.”” Mrs. Aspinall’s high estimation of her own merits had 
enabled her to reach the top of that particular tree on which she 
desired to perch ; and once having gained her place, she knew how 
to keep it, 

It is in the culling of such a peculiar class of character, 
although they abound almost everywhere, that Miss 
Braddon proves. herself so thorough a student of the 
various phases of society. She hits them off to the very 
life. This has, however, always been a special character- 
istic observable in all her books ; and when one has 
finished one of her novels it conveys to his mind a kind 
of leave-taking—a parting from old friends in whose 
society you, have passed so many happy hours—with so 
many pleasant acquaintances, 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS, 
The Comprehensive Atlas of Modern, Historical, Classical, and 
Physical Geography. W. Collins, Son, and Co, 

It has been said that the main result of recent wars has 
been to teach people geography. The remark has of course 
the exaggeration necessary for an epigram, but we may, 
at least, admit its truth in the modified form that modern 
wars have made people know more of geography than 
would .otherwise have been the case. Isandhlwana and 


the distribu- | 


Khushk-i-Nakhud, Ulundi and Khelat-i-Ghilzaiwould cer- 
tainly have remained unknown to all but map-makers but 
for their connection with our Imperial policy. And we 
might go so far as to suggest that some persons might have 
been doubtful on the exact position of Herzegovina or 


Bulgaria had not the Eastern Question compelled them. 


to discover their whereabouts.’ Added to these political 
reasons, other causes have tended to make geography a 
subject of interest to almost every one who desires ‘to 
know what is going on about him. The spirit of enter- 
prise is not dead if that of chivalry is no more, and each 
season brings its lion from Africa or the North Pole to fill 
in the blank spaces which represent our ignorance of those 
distant lands, Trade and religion combine to increase our 
knowledge of the “ Cannibal Islands,” and the votaries of 
sport and yachting add their items of knowledge to the 
science of geography which has made enormous strides 
in the last half-century. Even the depths of the ocean 
have been made to yield their secrets to the plumb-line, 
and we now know more of the surface configuration of 
the bed of the Atlantic than our ancestors did of Russia. 

All this extra-knowledge is gradually absorbed in maps 
and atlases, and we have before us an attempt to com- 
bine all this mass of information in a’ graphic’ form. 
The “ Comprehensive Atlas ” attempts to justify its name 
by giving some sixty-eight maps of modern geography— 
sixteen historical, fourteen “classical,” eight railway maps 
of European countries, four astronomical, and twenty 
maps illustrating physical. geography, a short treatise on 
which, by Dr. J. Bryce, is included in the volume. No 
one can deny that this list evinces a great desire on the 
partof the enterprising publishers of this handsome volume 
to include all possible subjects on which cartographical’ 
information can be required. And on the whole the in- 
formation given is of a trustworthy nature, notwithstanding 
a few errors of position, as in the cases of Erzeroum 
and Candahar. . And, again, the maps are up to. date, 
as a glance at the map of Africa, with the well-defined 
course of the Congo, will serve to prove. In one instance, 
indeed, the cartographer seems to have donned the mantle 
of the prophet, and decided the new border-line of 
Russia and Armenia in advance of the decision of the 
Boundary Commissioners. ‘The maps are well coloured, 
and the names uniformly legible, and in all mechanical 
advantages the “ Comprehensive Atlas” may stand com- 
parison with most of its compeers. 2 

But with all these advantages we cannot refrain from 
calling attention to some rather serious flaws both in the 
execution of the maps and in the selection of their con- 


| tents. Mountains are undoubtedly a difficulty to the 


cartographer : if represented with any degree of accuracy 
in shading they give the map a dull appearance and 
obscure seriously the legibility of the names of places in 
their vicinity. The maps in Petermann’s “ Mittheil- 
ungen” often fail in this respect, and Kiepert’s other- 
wise excellent charts are invariably obscured by theit 
mountains, But in attempting to avoid this, the compilers 
of the “Comprehensive Atlas” have rushed into the 
other extreme, and made their mountains so faint as to 
suggest scarcely anything higher than Primrose Hill. 
Thus in the map of Afghanistan the reader would 
be led to think that the country was quite as flat 
as France. Throughout the maps no really adequate 
idea of the configuration of the country is given. 
Again, the treatment is somewhat unequal. Wh 
separate the “ classical” maps from the’ historical ones 
and, among the latter, why not give maps illustrating the 
growth of the German and the Russian Empires? Why, 
again, give the environs of Dunedin and Christchurch 
and not those of Sydney and Melbourne, not to mention 
London, Paris, and Berlin? _ Why, further, give again the 
same information under “‘ Railway Maps” as has already 
been given under the heading of ‘‘ Modern Geography ?” 
Uncoloured maps, without the divisions of counties, &c., 
would have been far clearer. These faults of omission 
and commission detract somewhat from the merits of the 
‘Comprehensive Atlas,”, but it may still claim to include 
most of the subjects for which its aid will be required, 
and to give on them information which is accurate up to 
date and easily to be obtained, 
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MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


" The foremost feature of the Winefeenth Century for 
October is a very ill-tempered article by the author of the 
Match Tax. Lord Sherbrooke sees no way of putting down 
those members of the House of Commons who will not 
obey the crack of the whip but by reducing them to silence, 
and g&tting a division called for at the will of the Minister 
who commands the majority—a device which is so foreign 
to English notions that there has to be found a French 
name for it, the c/éture. This shutting up of opponents 
is then the last device of the Liberalism which but a short 
six months ago was in the daily habit of sneering at “a 
mechanical majority.” If Lord Sherbrooke had his way, 
probably each member of the front Ministerial bench would 
be allowed two hours for his speech, the principal members 
of the front Opposition bench twenty minutes each, Mr. 
Parnell five minutes, and Lord Randolph Churchill or Mr. 
Gorst one minute and a quarter. This is freedom of debate 
according to Lord Sherbrooke, and it-will be a sorry day for 
the freedom of England and its Parliament when any such 
mechanical device is adopted in the House of Commons 
to suppress the independent opinion of minorities. It 
may indeed be true that some steps are required to put 
down wilful obstruction, but then they must be steps taken 
according to rule, and not left to the disposal of the majority 
of the hour. A very tolerable antidote to Lord Sherbrooke’s 
tyrannical propositions may be found in an article a few 
es further on by Mr. E. D. J. Wilson, under the title 
“The Unstable Equilibrium of Parties.” Mr. Wilson adopts 
our view, that nothing but the delusive name of Liberalism 
prevents a great number of the moderate Liberals of England 
in and out of Parliament from joining the moderate Con- 
servative Party, and that the sooner these Liberals recognise 
facts rather than names the sooner will there be a true 
balance of Parties, and not only a steadiness in the State, 
but reasonable progress in legislative work. Mr. H. D. 
Traill, in a very able paper, all too short, points out the 
danger we are running of pandering, not to convictions, but 
to numbers ; not to a weighing of brains, but to a counting 
of noses ; not to what is really needed, but to what some- 
body has convinced himself “must come.” We shall be 
glad to find him expanding the idea, a whole volume 
on which would not be out of place in these times when 
mere numbers and catch cries are allowed so much influ- 
ence with statesmen of both and all parties. Young Lord 
Lymington, the neutralised member for Barnstaple, contri- 
butes a feeble little paper on the management of his father’s 
estates in Wexford county. It is very filial of Lord Lyming- 
ton to deem the management of his father’s property 
perfection, and his uncle’s tenant-right plan something 
worthy of imitation. But why the young gentleman 
should have been allowed to occupy four and a half 
pages of the Nineteenth Century with statements the 
interest of which has for ten years departed is not 
quite clear to persons who care little for the worship 
of lordlings. A very thoughtworthy article is that of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison on “ The Creeds—Old and New.” It is 
the most reasonable and logical exposition of Positivism 
that we have seen, so far as it goes; but there is a great 
deal in it which will hardly be accepted by any save the 
followers of Mr. Harrison. The Lord Chief Justice of 
England begins an admirable series of papers, if we may 
judge from the first on “ The Chase—its History and Laws,” 
tracing the hunter’s art from the time of Nimrod to our own 
day, and for the present winding up with an introduction to 
the way in which the Romans, as jurists, regarded sport. 
But we should like to know ex — why Sir Alexander 
Cockburn more than once speaks of his brother G.C.B. as 
Mr. Layard. Bishop Harvey Goodwin has a most telling 
critical paper on Professor Huxley’s recent volume on the 
crayfish, or écrevisse, and Mr. F.S, A. Bourne has done good 
service by translating almost textually the diary of Liu 
Ta-jen, who was one of the joint ministers to England from 
Pekin in 1876. In this we see veluti in speculo what very 
absurd notions the far East bears away of Western civilisa- 
tion. We may have to deal with this paper another time. 
The other articles are unusually interesting, but they are 
sufficiently identified by reference to the table of contents. 


Mr. Murrough O’Brien contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review an article on “Irish Rents, Improvements, and 
Landlords,” and his remarks are as inconsequential as any 
ever produced by one of his countrymen. To begin with, 
he says that the support given by English to Irish landlords 
is founded on “an entire misapprehension by the English 
of the relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland,” 
and yet that “in its more general features the Land Question 
is the same in both countries.” If this be so, what more 
natural than that landlords in the two countries should take 
the same view of the question? Apart from this lucidity 





there is nothing new or notable in the paper. Mr. A.C, 
Swinburne discourses in his most sweet prose on “ A Cen 

of English Poetry,” Eeincipety on Pope and D 
“Cattle Ranches in the Far West” presents us with an 
array of most valuable facts on the stock-raising of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana, with which our meat trade is sus- 
taining just now so remarkable a development. Mr. Baillie 
Grohman’s story is well ‘worth reading, apart from its 
statistics. The Rev. T. W. Fowle proposes a ne of re- 
form for the county constituencies which, frankly, we have 
not yet found leisure to study. Mr. Grant Allen, in an 
article affectedly called “ Are we Englishmen?” makes a 
very long story indeed of the unquestionable fact that we 
have among us, and in the most of us, a very considerable 
Celtic element. Mr. T. E. Cliffe Leslie takes a more en- 
couraging view of the future of political economy in America 
than we should have ventured to do. Mr. George Meredith. 
has four chapters of “The Tragic Comedians,” a 
which we cannot quite make out ; and Mr. John Morley’s 
view of “Home and Foreign Affairs” is as clever and as. 
pence as usual. On the whole a very good number 
indee 


The first pages of “ Dr. Wortle’s School” will remind the 
readers of Blackwood of an old but still charming work 
yclept “Dr. Thorne.” Mary Wortle acts much as Mary 
Thorne did. We are next transported with Mr. Peacocke 
to the Western States, and begin to think that he has 
endured enough to be rewarded. An essay on “ Memory ” 
recalls the powers of some of those most eminently gifted 
with the power of retaining facts and words. The distinc- 
tion between a tenacious memory which enslaves and an 
intelligent memory that serves its possessor is well drawn, 
There is a very Scotch but spirited ballad founded on 
a world-wide legend of diablerie. “ Bush Life in Queens- 
land” is ended, and “Lois, a Sketch,” is a so 
readable story, although it has an old theme, and the 
heroine is feeble. Still it is noticeable, if only for the plan 
she adopts of always being with her husband, though she 
does not love him. Lieutenant Wood’s adventurous 
journey to the Pamir is retold with a deduction that no 
army can cross the “ Roof of the World” from north to 
south. “Society and the Salons before the French Revo- 
lution” shows a profound acquaintance with the subject, on 
which little new can be said. The political sting, which 
occupies its usual place, is entitled “ The Stump Ministry - 
its First Session.” 


“Easy Methods” is the title of the leading article in 
Fraser. Professor Cliffe Leslie attacks “saving clauses, 
makeshifts, equivocal phrases, duplicity of speech, and suck 
like ‘shams,’” to use Mr. Gladstone’s expression, in respect 
of which “the chief sinners of the age are the writers on 
economic subjects.” By an easy method the writer leads his 
unsuspecting reader up to Mr. Forster’s failure in Irish 
curative measures, which is the last-caught specimen nailed 
in terrorem on the door of Fraser's Magazine. “Rum 
Dudget” is the title of a complicated fairy tale, by Julian 
Hawthorne, which presumably points a moral, which fairy 
tales ought not to do. A member of the Peace Society tries 
to exalt the intentions of his consociates, and repudiates the 
charge of their belonging to “the Peace-at-any-price Party,” 
which apparently describes in his mind the vanquished in 
war. Mr, Blackley puts forward his national insurance 
scheme anew, and “ Economical Reform at Oxford” deals. 
with university expenditure, and tells plain if sordid facts 
anent governing bodies and lodging-house keepers. “ Inver- 
awe and Ticonderoga” tells an uninteresting and confused 
story ghee a Scotch laird of the first, who was killed at the 
second. 


Mr. Henry James, Junr., is a true artist. It requires the 
hand of the master to interest his audience in that most 
unusual set of characters who month by month play their 
parts in ‘“‘ Washington-Square,” in the pages of the Corahdll 
Magazine. Mr. James’s touch is as fight and delicate as 
that of the miniature painter, and his books please much as 
miniatures do. Poor Catherine has now awakened from her 
love-dream, and we shall look with interest to the next 
number to see how her character develops under these new 
conditions. “Falling in Love” is a witty and though 
paper, and that on “Country Parsons” is full of pleasant 
chat and anecdote, if somewhat superficial. It is surprisin 
indeed to see the now well-known initials “ R.L.S.” appended 
to so breathless and powerful a tale as is “ The Pavilion on 
the Links.” One is accustomed. to associate Mr. Stevenson 
rather with Thackeray and the gentle Elia than with the 
storminess of the authoress of “Wuthering Heights,” for to 
this does “The Pavilion on the Links” more nearly ap- 
proach than to any other style of fiction. Mr. George 
Meredith contributes some touching lines “To @ Friend 
recently Lost,” and.the Rev. Harry Jones gives an ad- 
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mirably practical paper on “The Homes of the Poor.” 
Many will be sorry to bid farewell to the characters in 
“White Wings,” for that fresh and bright romance closes 
with this number. A word of praise must be awarded to 
the first of what promises to be an éxcellent series of articles 
on “ Water-Colour Art,” from the pen of Mr. Harry Quilter. 


There is an astonishing preponderance of fiction in 
Macmillan. Some will d that the historical element, 
ry rege by Mr. ae second part of Resmi Ahmed’s 
“History of the Russo-Turkish War,’ which ended in the 
Rustchuk-Kainardji treaty, and the archzological contribu- 
tion of Mr. Freeman on “ Glastonbury, Past ard Present,” 
are akin to the fiction, and that light diet makes up the 
month’s repast. The President of the Somerset Archzolo- 
gical Society, in his opening address, concludes that William 
of Malmesbury’s Glastonbury is essentially legendary, and 


reclaims the ancient choir of Ynysvitrin for its true founders 
of the old British church. Of the, three works of fiction, 
the “ Story of Yves” finishes too sadly, while “ He that Will 


Not when He May” gets rid of the unpleasant Janet, and 
otherwise advances to a proper conclusion. Henry James, 


Junr., duly signs the first instalment of the “ Portrait of a 
Lady,” of whom her Florentine-American aunt does “not 
know if she is a gifted being, but she is a clever girl with a 
strong will and a high temper.” There is an exquisite 


description of an old house in Albany, N.Y., which has been 


the home of the heroine, and of an old English Tudor 
manor-house, where we shall be delighted to renew our 


acquaintance with herself, her Anglo-American uncle, and 
watch the way in which she learns that she knows little of the 
world, though, “like most American girls, she thinks she 
knows a great deal.” 

Fiction, and biography so light that it is as easy reading 
as fiction, as usual predominate over graver matter in 
Temple Bar. Mrs. Lynn Linton seems resolved to spare no 
detail in painting her gloomy picture of “ The Winstanleys.” 


“The Rebel of the Family” and her lover, Leslie Crawford, 
hardly afford sufficient relief from the hardness and real 
badness of the other characters. There are occasional jars 
in the progress of the tale, but it is not at all lacking in 
power. In “Adam and Eve,” however, the straining after 
strong effect and “situations ” defeats its end, and we begin 
to tire of constant exhibitions of passion. The humour of 
“The Reverend Father Gaucher's Elixir” is a welcome 


change, though hardly enough fun is got out of the materials 


tohand. “A Little Bohemian” continues the interest of the 
first part. Next month there will doubtless be a discovery. 
“ Clémence Isaure” is not up to Mr. Besant’s level, while 
the articles of Matthew Gregory Lewis, Sancho Panza, and 
Romney are good stock padding of the usual type. The 


verse this month is considerably below what we are accus- 
tomed to expect in Zemple Bar. , 

The “ casuistries of our time” are exemplified in the rela- 
tions between Helen and Victor in“ Queen Cophetua.” Mr. 
Swinburne has furnished the Gentleman’s Magazine with a 
relic of Dryden, in the shape of some scenes in a long-for- 
gotten comedy, and S. L. Lee, in a new study of “ Love’s 
Labour Lost,” points the moral that Elizabethan drama has 
been too little studied in its political aspect. The “ Study 
of Homologies” in flowers and fruits is applied in “The 
Science of Likeness and its Meanings,” to support the 
evolution theory of the order of Nature. It hardly needed 
Mr. Haweis’ verbiage to induce any one to take up again the 
poetical works of James Russell Lowell. 

The contest between love and what the mental weakling 
“ Under St. Paul’s” calls faith, draws to its end in 7ins/ey’s, 
and maintains its somewhat morbid interest to the last. 
“Wait and Win ” will, we hope, be succeeded by something 
better than that clumsy imitation of Ouida. There is a 
mob of men on strike, and a great deal of shooting with pistols 
and constabulary rifles. Of the three stories, that about a 
wonderful Russian marksman, which Mr. O’Shea has adopted 
from the original of Pouchkine, would have been quite 
enough. Byron Webber's lively and dramatic “ After Many 
Days” is injured by following “ The Eviction at Ballyhack.” 
Rita opens a “Summer's Idyll” with a charming descrip- 
tion of love and flowers, and closes it with death. 

“A Confidential Agent” illustrates vividly the words: 
“They are utterly impracticable, these women; yet 
how one loves them! and, alas! how they love us.” ‘In 
the way of instructive reading, Belgravia contains some 
geology made easy under the curious title of “The 
Archaic Ages,” and a sketch of Cypriote life, which is 
bright and well drawn. Mr. Earle’s “Investment” is an 
amusing bit of China mania ; but “On Tramp” must have 
much improved by keeping, and might as well have been 
left in the drawer, though the editor thinks part of it might 
have been written by Defoe. The “ Leaden Casket” con- 
tains a vindication and the death of Olive’s mother. 


Like other pleasant tours, October finds “ My Little Tour 
in Wales” concluded in A// the Year Round, but it is so full 
of charming touches of description, bits of exquisite humour, 
that we lay it down with a feeling of re | gratitude, 
and a hope to meet Mr, and Mrs, Ed Emilius Smith 
next year. “Set in a Silver Sea” is concluded, and 
“ Asphodel ” in risky interest; the scenes of 
Daphne’s boating are very good. The paper headed “ Our 
National Music” is a cursory notice of Mr. Chorley’s 
lectures. “Theo Gift” promises a sombre but powerful 
story, if “ Visited on the Children” keeps to the standard of 
the prologue. 


We have a good deal of Mr. Florence in this month’s 
Theatre, an excellent portrait of the Senator, a good story of 
his American experiences, another portrait of the admirable 
comedian himself, which wants the pendant of “ Malvina,” a 
biographical notice, and a sympathetic criticism, and all is 
not too much. The theme of “ Poor Naar is not novel 
nor newly treated. Harriet Mellon is the “Queen of 
Trumps,” and the “ Corsican Brothers” is announced as a 
tremendous success. 


We are at a loss to know why a young Frenchman who 
chose to fight and was shot in the July days of 1830 should 
be called “A Murdered Poet” in Zhe Argosy. The 
“ Mysteries of Heron Dyke” have introduced a detective, 
and young Cleeve seems likely to regret that he did not 
commit suicide, while Edward Conroy again vainly renews 
the exploration of the north wing. “ Sir Cecil’s Rival” is a 
slight but pretty story, of which the'moral is that girls should 
not be called by masculine Christian names, if indeed Bevis 
is not rather canine, and affect masculine handwriting. 
“ Jack Laybourne’s Cousin” is tedious. 


The post of honour in Z’A7t is this week held by our own 
country, with an excellent etching by Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
of Mr. Mark Fisher’s “ Coast Pastures” from the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and a no less satisfactory reproduction of a study of 
the head in “ The Song of Miriam,” exhibited in the spring 
by Mr. W. B. Richmond at the same gallery. The letter- 
press deals with the art of the Middle Ages, and gives an 
account of the exhibition of the Italian Academy. ‘There is 
also the first instalment of a history of art metal-work ; all 
being embellished with the usual admirable engravin 
Last week were reproduced “The Sons of the Brave” of Mr. 
P. R. Morris, A.R.A., etched by Mr. O. Murray from the 

icture shown in the Royal Academy, and some studies by 

r. Burne Jones for figures in “The Golden Stairs.” In 
the same number was concluded the articles on Ostade, 
illustrated with characteristic specimens of his work, These 
two numbers are fairly representative specimens of a most 
admirable publication. ! 


The chief feature in the ¥ournal of the National Indian 
Association is an article on ‘‘ High Education in Bengal, 
reprinted by permission from last April’s Calcutta Review, 
which long-established periodical is not quite unknown in 
London. The Parsee community has, we are assured in 
another article, been drifting from: commerce and enterprise 
to dependence and service. Mr. W. K. Dutt, who lamented 
that the development of native industries, ¢,g. Soa and 
glass, was retarded by the salt duty, is reminded by the 
Collector of Kaira of what perhaps he never knew, the 
abundance of alkali, 00s, in Gujerat. 


Pleasing enough is the artistic Guide to London which 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald continues to issue in The Magazine of 
Art. He points to art relics of the past in lamps, ironwork, 
doorways, and porches, which are unfortunately fast falling 
before the march of “improvement.” Mr. Warren, in his 
papers on “The Art of Illuminating,” now leaves the histo- 
rical side of his subject and begins his practical instruction. 
Of Jean Léon Géréme there is a most fair piece of criticism, 
very just in its praise of his excellencies, hardly strong 
enough, perhaps, in its ae of his unpleasant suggest: 
tiveness of treatment. “Tapestry Painting” is a new form 
of art recreation which many young ladies who are tired of 
plate painting will eagerly go in for. Part VI. of “ Pictures 
of the Year” describes many favourites of the last exhibi- 
tions at the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor, and the 
other articles are well written and fully illustrated. 


More than usually attractive and varied is the current 
number of Hardwicke’s Science Gossip. The paper on 
“ Volcanic Cones, their Structure and Mode of Formation, 
may be selected as the most generally interestin ; though 
Dr. Macllwaine’s comments on the Duke of Argyll’s recent 
article in the Contempor. Review, and the papers on 
“ Some Smaller Fungi,” “The Water Thyme,” a “New 
Diatomaceous Deposit in North Wales” will be read with 
pleasure. The “Notes and Queries” and “ Notices to 


Correspondents” are as well looked after as usual. 
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We have received from Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
and Co.. Part IX. of “The Family Physician,” a’ manua of 
domestic medicine, containing hints on the treatment of all 
disorders, ranging alphabetically between Deaf*Mutism and 
Diseases of the Eye; Part VII. of “The New Testament 
Commentary,” edited by Bishop Ellicott ; and Part IX. ‘of 
the Illustrated Edition of Canon Farrar’s “ Life of Christ.” 

We have received Zhe Illustrated Housshold Fournal, 
containing the usual patterns for new, dresses and much 
information of use to ladies, as well as Weldon’s Ladies 
Fournal and The Illustrated Dressmaker, two publications 
of similar kind. 

The last number of the North American Review contains 
but few striking articles. ‘The most important is M. Désiré 
Charnay’s account of “The Ruins of Central America,” of 
which only the first part is’ yet published. It is enriched 
with several excellent photographs of Aztec ' pottery, and 
though it is written in the easy style suited to a diary, it 
deals ably with the subject. We shall look with interest to 
the continuation of the papers. Mr. John W. Clampitt 
writes earnestly, almost passionately, on the episode of “ The 
Trial of Mrs. Surratt,”. His name will doubtless be remem- 
bered as that of the counsel for the unfortunate woman 
whose execution he describes as a “ national disgrace,” which 
will long “haunt the memory and stain the pages of our 
judicial history.” Some very practical and useful remarks 
on.“ Steamboat Disasters” are furnished by Mr. R. B. 
Forbes, and: Mr. S, Wells Williams travels well-explored 
ground in his paper on “‘ The Perpetuity of Chinese Institu- 
tions.” “The Personality of God” is discussed from a 
scientific standpoint, by Professor W. T. Harris, while Dr, 
George M. Beard contributes well-written and able reviews 
of recent works on the “Brain and Nerves,” by Drs. 
Maudsley and Bastian. 


The tale of the Indian Mutiny ends in this month’s Union 
Fack, but the concluding peril, and escape therefrom, form 
**a strong situation.” “A Memorable Night” is a timeous 
warning to boy-readers of pestilential literature. They had 
better substitute Mr, Henty’s excellent periodical, wherein 
they will find enough excitement and no moral poison. 


Boys and girls alike are sure to find plenty to amuse and 
instruct in Young England. But “The Gipsies” is some- 
what too melodramatic for such a clientdle. 

Professor Kuenen, in Zhe Moderu Review, applies “ Criti- 
cal Method,” as opposed to the Harmonistic, to the Book of 
Daniel, and Mrs, Grey describes the doings of evangelistic 
agencies in Italy. In “ Nature and Law” Dr. Carpenter 
contends with those who “ find no room for a God in Nature,” 
while Miss Constance Plumptre seeks to justify on moral 
grounds the doctrine of “ Philosophical Necessity,” and 
rescue it from undeserved odium. The anti-opiumists attack 
“ England’s Opium Dealings,” and misrepresent Sir Thomas 
Wade, who is, as all who know anything of the subject, a 
zealous friend of the Chinese. A monograph on Gilbert 
Wakefield omits his scholarship, and confines itself to his 
opinions and his sufferings. 





POETRY. 
Nero. .A Tragedy. By Richard Comfort. Philadelphia. 1880, 


This Tragedy is certainly not without considerable power 
The character of Nero develops itself naturally and. in- 
telligibly, and the contest in Agrippina’s heart between 
defied authority, checked ambition, and maternal pride and 
affection, in the scene where her son first shows that his will 
is to be law, though it be but in ennobling a beautiful slave, 
is throughout true to nature, and worthy of the dignity of 
tragedy. The growth of crime, unchecked by that “lead- 
cold conscience,” the calm trust in his sanctity of state, his 
sensitive ambition as a musician and poet, his complete 
insensibility to remorse or pity, while at the same time he 
would have the goodwill of those whose very lives are as 
nothing to him—all this is clearly and consistently painted; 
so much so, that the monstrosity of his crimes is not so 
apparent or so revolting as the bare mention of them would 
seem to indicate. We take exception to the treatment of 
Seneca ;‘ though not artistically ineffective, it is unneces- 
sarily wanting in dignity. But Nero and Poppza are in 
their way magnificent, especially in the first and second 
scenes of the fourth act. The fourth scene of Act iii.’ con- 
tains some very fine poetry, when the darkest deed of Nero’s 
reign is just accomplished. 


Popraa, Have you done ? 
Has it been dared ? And dare you say it? 


NERO. Yes ; 
Agrippina is dead, 

Porp.2a. My Coesar ! 

PETRONIUs, 


Dead? Grand! How? 
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-| Nero; ‘TD have killed her) 0 O take my handy) )'eyior 
' ) Poppza,’ Pll kiss-its: wicked fingers. | lliw vosl 
>) o NERO, tostt * Ts it done 2 iw 


Is:she dead yet;?; I’d:see her once agains», itive 
PETRONIUS,, |’ Think better than to see her...» 2 aks 
0) PORPABALN, Jo & cooy, “(She owas fairl yy» 
~ Nero. Repeat this instant to, eternity. : NY 
‘Poppa. é stand as in a sanctuary, consecrate - 
‘By this hell-deéd before the solemn gods, AETY) TN 
That in suprenie tribunal fnally: 
Judge on ‘you. eli tye ‘ . ou 
Now, instant on this pause, before the fear 
Of this black deed shall clog. you, say your wish; / | 
And we wiil witness toit, , Of the world 
No greater are there, worthier the hour, pe 
Nero. Now am I strengthened.to the mortal pitch... 
That. this dark silence threatens, .. Let me wish, ott 4 
' Fulfilling hope that’s grown as I-have grown. 
Up to these titles, that with clearest voice 
Myself shall render what myself have. writ 
In noblest drama, song to thought attuned. ae 
While he is rapt in poetic visions, the Furies appear bear~ 
ing the body of Agrippina (of which a very ludicrous pictoriah 
representation is given as frontispiece), and Nero, Aone 
the occasion, defies the immortal powers he has offen cd, 
and even glories in.the idea of an equality implied, by the 
personal interposition of the ministers of divine retribution. | 
Tense lips vibrating to the touch of Fate, 
I guess your sentence—lips so used to curse 
That pliantly.you speed the wonted doom, 
; ' . .  Lordly indifferent, 
Mere mouthers of a higher thought, you come, 
° ‘ . ; Your peer 
Fears not your summons, though interpreting 
Damnation in your visage. Quick, unbar * 
The reticence of the Fate. 
Now 
Their coming honours more my royalty, 
Than curses me this deed ; me, no-less lord, 
They threaten, as the legates of a like 
But fierce inimical state. 
Fold her hands 
As she was wont, upon. her crosséd knee. . aaa 
Her head bows with the. weight of that stern brow’ ~ 
And her drawn face thinks sullenly in death 
With the wide words of universal rule. 
Mother, I thank thee that thou nourishedst 
My blood to such high temper that it turned : 
Against and slew thee. 2 La 03 


The scene of the burning of Rome, as well as_that which 
immediately precedes it, shows high . imaginative scope. 
Nero and Poppzea, intoxicated, almost delirious, with the 
extravagance of unbridled licence and unmeasured. power, 
soar into a wild flight of poetic frenzy, which culminates in 
the burning of the city by the Emperor’s orders. s 

As we before remarked, it seems to us that Seneca receives 
unworthy treatment. He is a sort of Polonius, without’ the 
worldly wisdom of the garrulous chamberlain. ° Theré is 
much cynical pathos in his death scene, and the “Ah! of 
inanition ? ‘take and bury him, and let him have a worthy 
epitaph,” which is all the notice given by the Emperor to a 
death which the old philosopher thought would not be want- 
ing in dramatic point and sensation. Mr. Richard Comfort 
has produced a really remarkable study of the character of 
a paradoxical monster, and has, at the same time, written a 
considerable quantity of really fine verse. Nero’s lapses 
we think an unfortunate mistake ; if he wrote such twad 
it would be more artistic to take it as read. 








STRAY LEAVES. 


The Polish railways have decided to ‘grant special’ travel- 
ling tickets to students at a quarter the customary rate, to 
enable poor youths to attend the studies at the Warsaw 
Universities. 

Penny readings for the workmen and peasants of St. 
Petersburg were recommenced last week. ‘The association 
conducting them consists partly of the clergy and the police, 
= gives readings regularly on Sundays in every ward 0 
the city. . 

The statutes of the new “Imperial Philosophical Society” 





at St. Petersburg are said to have received the approval of 


the Minister of the Interior. ; 

Professor Nortchensky has been despatched by the Russian 
Minister of the Interior to Kharkoff to report upon insect- 
life in South Russia.’ 7 eo 

The Municipal Council at Tiflis has decided to: establish 
two scholarships in the name of General Loris Melikoff, one 
at the St. Petersburg and the’ other at the Moscow Uni- 
versity. - 
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Two ee have just been opened with great 
success; In-the workman’s quarter: at St,Peters \ The 
schools are’supported by the cent Arey tug. i 

We are requested to state that free studentships in both 
the day classes and the evening classes of the School of Art 
Wood-Carving, at the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, are 
at present vacant. These studentships are maintained out 
of funds provided by the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Technical Education. Forms of 
application and prospectuses of the School may be obtained 
by letter addressed to the Secretary, School of Art Wood- 
Carving, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, S.W. 

Mr, Elliot Stock will shorly publish a /ac-simile of “The 
Boke of St. Albans,” with an introduction by Mr. William 
Blades, uniform with the “ Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an 
Angle,” recently issued by him. 

That large section of the public which is interested in the 
preservation, and does not like to hear of the desecration, 
of anything connected with eminent men, will be glad to 
learn that the cottage near the town of Ayr, in which Robert 
Burns was born, which has lately been used as a public- 
house, has been bought and will be converted into a museum 
for receiving relics of the poet. 

In the course of next year there will be published a 
Manual of Church and State in Scotland, for the use of politi- 
cians and the general public, by a Scotch publicist, The 
writer has been indirectly in correspondence with Prince 
Bismarck, and has obtained a characteristic deliverance on 
the subject of “ National Agnosticism.” The Chancellor 
says, “ There is only one greater folly than that of the man 
who says in his heart ‘there is no God,’ and it is that of the 
nation which says with its head, that it does not know 
whether there is a God or no.” 

Sir Francis Hincks is to pay us a brief visit from Canada 
shortly, and is to publish an elaborate answer to Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s arguments for the annexation of the 
Dominion to the United States. 

The curriculum of the new session which commences next 
Monday has been issued by the Birkbeck Literary and 
Scientific Institution, which now numbers 3,600 students. 
The evening classes, open to both sexes, afford ample 
opportunity for the study of ancient and modern languages, 
mathematics, art, law, history, music, &c. The great want 
is a new and commodious Institution, for the erection of 
which the Committee invite the help of all interested in 
educational progress. 

The... Aristotelian. Society. will open the .session for 
1880-81 on October 11, at 20 John Street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m., 
when an introductory address will be delivered by Mr. 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, LL.D., on “ Philosophy in Relation 
to its History.” During the session the Society intends to 
study medizeval philosophy and the whole of modern philo- 
sophy, from Bacon to Comte and Spencer. 

The German journalistic and literary notes this week are 
as follow :—A new daily paper, the Bairische Landeszeitung, 
commences. its career in Munich on October 1 ; and to judge 
by a proof-number, which was published .a few days ago, it 
ought to be one of the best South German dailies. A 
translation of Kraszewski’s “ Norien” is announced as the 
feuilleton, and an evening financial supplement will be 
published daily at6 P.M. We may add that the quality of 
the paper and the clearness of the print is far better than 
any we have yet seen in Germany. The latest journalistic 
novelty in Dresden is a “journal for idiots,” or rather, as 
one discovers on looking at the paper, a journal for con- 
sidering the best way of treating them. Professor George 
Ebers has just finished an idyll called “ Eine Frage,” which 
will appear in Ueber Land und Meer. This will be the first 
poem that has appeared in a periodical from his pen. Among 
forthcoming works a novel is announced by an author who 
writes as “ Robert Waldmiiller,” entitled “ The Somosierra ; 
History of Spanish Theatre Life.” The King of Saxony 
gave special permission to the author to utilise the un- 
published memoirs of Princess Amalie of Saxony, who was 
a considerable contributor to dramatic literature. A book 
containing stories from Russian life by Joseph Treu, is much 
praised by the press. The author is at present living in 
Leipsig, but passed a considerable part of his life in Russia. 
Engelhorn, in Stuttgart, is bringing out a cheap edition of 
Kaden’s “ Switzerland.” Berthold Auerbach is editing an 
illustrated series of the short stories for which he is so 
celebrated, some of which have not yet appeared in print. 

The Russian journalistic news is as follows :—The reports 
of reforms of the administrative control of the Press appear 
to be premature. At least, it is announced that no amelio- 
ration will take place for several months to come. According 
to the Rooski Courier, M. A. E. Kosheleff has received per- 
mission to edit a daily newspaper at Moscow, in conjunction 
with V. U. Skalon. An agitation is taking place in the Caucasus 
for removing some of the existing press regulations in force 





San Aplacine Figecasion-perapepetan 9 foring it 


expelled from Moscow some time ago at the instance of 
General Timasheff, the then Minister of the Interior, has 


received permission to return and edit a weekly journal 
| called the Den or Day. The establishment of this journal 


was last week erroneously ascribed to, V. F..K who 
has received the ieaheeion of the Censor for a weekly review 
to be called the Petchal (Press). Korsch was formerly 
editor of the S¢, Petersburg Vedomosti, but was re 
from the post in consequence.of his attacks against the late 
Minister of Public Instruction, Count. Dmitri. Tolstoi. A 
Kieff publisher named Idzekovski intends starting a daily 
aper at Odessa in the Polish language. _Qne of the Pro- 
essors of the Odessa University has solicited permission to 
establish a monthly review on the lines of the /storitchesky 
Vestrik (Historical Mercury). 

The Russian literary notes this week are as under :—The 
Censor has given permission for Marvin’s “Disastrous Rus- 
sian Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans” to enter 
Russia, the Minister of War having withdrawn his objections 
to the work. The Rooski Meesi (Russian Thought) pub- 
lishes in its current number “ Sonnet 19,” from: Milton: The 
“Selected Speeches of John Bright” have made their appear- 
ance in a Russian form at St. Petersburg, edited by Mr. G. 
E. Blagozvetloff. Froude’s recent article in the Wineteenth 
Century on Ireland is to be translated in one of the Russian 
October reviews. During August; 95 new books and drochures 
were published in Russia, of which six were in German, 
seven in Polish, six in Esthonian, nine in Jewish, one in 
Tartar, and one in the Kirghiz dialect. The publication of 
the “‘ Collected Letters of Peter the Great” is approaching 
anend. The work has been in progréss under Academician 
Bitchkoff more than seveh years, On its ‘completion the 
work will not be offered for sale, but the Government will 
distribute a certain number of copies to the public libraries 
and institutions. The order of St. Stanislaus has been con- 
ferred upon Nicoli Teodorovitch Orloff, of the Blago- 
vestchinsk Church at Riga, for his labours in translating 
sacred works into the Esthonian language: The Russian 
Etat Major announces a new map of China and the. Russo- 
Asiatic frontier. ; : wan 

NEW BOOKS AND. NEW EDITIONS. 
re ae Discipline.. By Maupe Jeanne Franc. Sa npson Low 
Cruden's Concordance. Edited by the Rev. C. S. Carey. Excelsior Series. 


George Routledge and Sons. 
Goethe's Faust. Translated by James Apry Brrps, B.A., F.G.S. Longmans, 


Green, ‘o. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales. Excelsior Series. * e Routledge and Sons, 
Fapanese Pottery. Edited by E. W. Franks, F.R.S. Chapman and Hall. \ 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Excelsior Series. Geotge Routledge and Sons. 
Lord fee et son Temps. Par Cucnevat-Cravicny. © Paris: 
A. Quantin, 
Nimpo's Troubles. By Ovtvt THorNe Mitier. Griffith and Farran. 
Political Speeches in. Scotland, November and December 1879, March and 
Aéeit no By the Right Honourable W. E. Giapstone, M.P, Edin- 
burgh : rew ot 
Puactical Blow Pipe Assaying.. By Grorce Attwoop, Sampson Low and Co. 
Queen's College Calendar, 1 1. Macmillan and Co, 
uite True. By Dora Russeui. 3 vols. J. and R. Maxwell. 
oy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. Hurst and Blac 
porae. Life in Polynesia. By the Rev. W. W. Gitt. Wellington: George 
Ss 


Shakepouws Works. Edited by Cuartes Kwnicur. Excelsior Series. 


rg ledge and Sons. 
Speeches of Thomas, Lord Erskine, With.a Memoir. By Epwarp WALForD, 
M.A. Reeves and Turner. er ; 
Stepping Stones. By Saran Doupney, William Isbister. _— 
Suggestions for the Teaching of Reading and Writing. ’ Laurie. 
Tales of a Grandfather. By Sir WALTER Scott. celsior Series. George 
Routledge and Sons. : 
The Bays’ Own Book of Natural History, By Rev. J, G. Woov, Excelsior 
. » Series. Routledge and Sons. 
The Cit of Portwick. By Georce Manvitte Fenn. 3 vols.. Chapman 
and 


all. 
The Comprehensive Atlas. By James Bryce, LL.D. William Collins and 
Sons. 
The Endowments of Man, Py Bishop ULLATHOoRNE. Burns and Oates, 
The House on the Bridge. By C. E. Bowen. Griffith and Farran. 

The Other Side. _ By C. B. Berry. Griffith and Farran. ; 
The Theory. of Determinants. By Rosert Forsytu Scort. Cambridge 
University Press. . 

Trinity College, London, Calendar. 1880-81. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 





SOCIETIES,. ETC., FOR THE .ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—7.30 P.M.: Society of Engineers, 6 Westminster Chambers. 
Fripay.—8 P.M. : Quekett Microscopical Club, University College. 
8 r.m.: The Balloon Society of Great Britain, 5 Robert Street, 
Adelphi. . 








WHITE AND SOUND TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes) ahd ‘preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by.Chemists and 
perfumers. Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE (1787- 
IMPSON. 


1874) By his Daughter, Madame De Witt. Translated by Mrs. 
I » 8v0., 155. 


a 
AN ACTOR ABROAD ; or Gossip-Dramatic, Narrative, 
and Descriptive. By EpMunp LeaTHES. 8vo., 155. (Fust ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
By the Author of ‘‘Joun Hairax.” 5s. bound, and Illustrated. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


ss ” iva,” “Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. 
An admirable tale ; told by one who can vividly describe and incisively 


comment on the manners and ‘personnel’ of modern society. The dialogue is 
#asy and natural and the writing fresh.” —7he World. . ne 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Suirtey Smits, 
Author of “ His Last Stake,” &c. 3 vols. 


“‘ There is freshness and variety in this story, and some of its characters are 
very prettily conceived. The book is well worth reading.” —A thenaeum. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ametia B. Epwarps, 
ata Barbara’s History,” &c. Seconp Epirion. 3 vols. 
Fis . enbury’ is a very readable story. There is plenty of variety, 
cheerful dialogue, and general ‘ pane ’ in the book. "4 donde. 


A VERY OPAL. By C. L. Pirxis. 3 vols. 


“ A clever and interesting novel.” —Spectator. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 
HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, Tos. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 

Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 

ia ree otters elsewhere as me “ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
strated List i 

ae reavelline, as ie of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 


320 HIGH HOLBORN next SouthamptongBuildings. 





[Next week. 
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NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6d.:— 


x. Professor DARWIN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 

6. CHARLES READE. 

z Professor MAX MULLER. 
; + oe BROWNING. 

9. e Ve ev. CHARLES J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D. J 

xo. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., 

D.C.L., LL 


Professor OWEN. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
DEAN STANLEY. 

Mr. J. A. FROUDE, 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K:G. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 

Bag fhm W. E. GLADSTONE, 


OR en 
xr. Professor HUXLEY. 7" GFELLOW, D.C.L., 


12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A, 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2d.; six months, 7s. 7a.; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Advertisements for the current week's EXAMINER should 
reach the Office not later than § P.M. on Thursday. 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


PaRis.— Zhe EXAMINER is on sale at Mons. Nillson’s, 
212 Rue de Rivoli, where it can be had on Saturday 
Afternoon. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 








Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 


: The ‘* EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Twe 
o'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 
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A NEW.STORY by HENRY JAMES, Jun., entitled 
“THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY,” ‘commences 
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OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
Professor FRANKLAND, D.C.L., F.R.S., will commence a course of 
Forty Lectures on Inorganic Chemistry on Monday next, October 4, 1880, at 
12 o'clock at noon, to be continued on each succeeding Wednesday, Friday, and 
Monday, at the same hour, Fee for the course, £4; Laboratory practice for 
three months, £12. 





Professor T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S., will commence a course of 
Eighty Lectures on Biology or Natural History (including Palzontology), on 
Monday next, October 4, at 10 o'clock A.M., to be continued on every week day 
except Saturday at the same hour. Fee for the ‘course, £4; for Laboratory 
practice, £6, 





Professor T. M. GOODEVE, M.A., will commence a course of Thirty-six 
Lectures on Applied Mechanics on Monday next, October 4, at 10 o'clock A.M., 
‘to be continued on every week day except Saturday at the same hour. Fee for 
the course, £3 ; for supplementary instruction during the rest of the day, £2 2s. 





Professor W. CHANDLER ROBERTS, F.R.S, will commence a course 
of Fifty Lectures on Metallurgy on Monday next, October 4, at 10 o'clock a.M., 
to be continued on each succeeding Wednesday, Friday, and Monday, at the 
same hour. Fee for the course, £4; Laboratory practice (under Mr. R. Smith) 
for three months, £12. .os 

All these Lectures will be d ivered at the Science Schools, Exhibition 


Road, South Kensington. 
F. W. RUDLER, Rezistrar. 
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THEATRES, &c.. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvina, 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


———— 


FYVERY NIGHT, at 8.30.—Louis and Fabien dei 
Franchi, Mr, Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
open at Seven. 
Special Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
Saturdays, October 9, 16, 23, and 30, at 2.30. 
7. Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily. Seats booked by Letter or 
‘elegram. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PresipeEnt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fi volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on appli 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


So EQUITARES ASSURANCE COM- 
P. 5 
4 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT—May, 1880. 


2025 Policiesissued for .. oe on ee oo «» £403,652 
New Annual Premiums .. ee ee oe ee ee 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for .. ‘0 os es « © 4,491,837 
Annual Premium Income .. oe es ee oe ee 137,235 
Death Claims, including Matured Claims and Bonuses .. 56,477 
Laid by in the Year.. ie ee ee ve ee ee 61,237 
Accumulated Fund .. ee ee oe ee ee oe 685,703 - 
Average Reversionary Bonus, one and a quarter per cent. per annum. 
Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office:—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West Exp AGENTS 


Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 








Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, Fea. 
Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Bes. 
Deputy-Governor: LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Directors: 


H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. : . C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. ercival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. Robert Henderson, Esq. 


Edward Budd 7% Louis Huth, Esq. 

ere ice | paar ees 
. Cam ° . ar , . 

Mark Wilks Collet, 5 Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 


Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, . 

David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


George B. Dewhurst, : 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas Policies will 


expire on October 14. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
ts. 
Peete copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 


i i be had on application. 
ace oe vent JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia.—It is sometimes difficult to determine which of 

these diseases is afflicting the sufferer, but this ignorance will not matter if 
Holloway’s remedies, used. . They alleyiate and cure all muscular and 
nervous pains. In hereditary rheumatism, after bathing the affected parts with 
warm salt water, Holloway’s Ointment should be well rubbed upon the spot, 


i penetrate and exert its soothing and regulating p ies on the 
ier we and nerves which are eatuly excited, and wibes Wane the pale 











a swelling. Holloway’s treatment has the merit of removing the disease 


without debilitating the constitution, which was the inevitable result of the 
bleeding, mercury, and colchicum practice formerly adopted in these complaints. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
‘CANTEENS. 


Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion Hovse Bui.pincs, E.C., Lonpon. | 





ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5: Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishing , 


fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 per 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, orto Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate 
284 Camden Road, N.W 


LIF EH: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


ay 











The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for October 2, published Thursday Morning, 
contains— 


LORD BEACONSFIELD :—I, 
THE WEEK IN PARIS. 
CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—The PRINCESS of SERVIA. 
DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATISTS. 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
LADIES’ SHOOTING DRESSES. 
SKITTLES ON THE RHINE :— 
By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 
MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
MRS. WOODCOCKE’S GARDEN PARTY :— 
A Story by Miss E. Owens BLAcKBURNE. 
The CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, Marchioness of Lorne. 





136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. Ss. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 
These pods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing mew treatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris; MAlson LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 


OcToBER 2,' 1886, 
BRAND AND CO.’S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF THA, | 


/ ‘ESSENCE OF. BEEF, 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Sote Appress.—No, 11 LirTLe STANHOPE STREET; 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





—-—» 


THE : 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Fry’s 


F'ryY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
C OcOoO A, A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
| A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 


! 


GUARANTEED PURE, P 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
The SdaveatlOu Remsed 


J. & FRY and SONS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of RARE, EARLY PrinTED, AND Cur1IoUS WoRKS, 
Lisrary Epitions of StaNcvARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, an@ 
MIscELLANEOuS Books. 


FRry’s 
COCOA. 





— oe 
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A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY, 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 


meg Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
riters, 


LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 





Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 
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Pa QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


ard develops the nervous energies, enri the blood, appetite, 
dispels and depression, fortifies the, digective wees las specilic 
Tronems Mereiclens teantlin, Kec’, Tho vida tnace.ta’ petal evigdieied be 

seases, ous es, &c. e le is gre in 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties , the y, , 
and d return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 

Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic of so cettain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 
a Fp name yy on —_ ae roots, is — op instead “ blue 
pill and calomel for the cure yerqpela..bihousness, an all symptoms of con- 
quae of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, rad-ache, 
wsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, Sianentthe taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general. depression: It sets the 
sl liver in motion, very slightly acts on_the bowels, giving a sense of 
h and comfort within 24 hours, _It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It uces a perfectly natural shade, and is _— 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and a growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highl a for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, OCKY R'S RESTORER is strongly recommended. _It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action, No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. _ By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
a useful for removing incrustations of tartar on mogieated teeth. Soldby 


1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ €*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however ou rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— oe ofthe skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 25. 9d. ' 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


EKEINGSTON DLOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages, 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. . 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 

Bepergn FAatw , forwarded to any address. free from observation. for 
ts. 6d. . 














RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 1os. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. ‘ 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 


more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of - 


priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 








LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRE TIC... SALAS. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. G H. JONES, 
’ SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT. RUSSELL STREET, “LONDON, ’ 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 


avn 





. : 
> A eae 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 





“ Jan. 1877. 

“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for £ skill aad 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry.. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

“RB . ‘ : 
“6, Ht. Jones, aq,” | y Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the, Queen. 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr, G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





THE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 


se have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces. 
(nerves and blood). 


& CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
_ sisting of healthy tonies.that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating. the great. 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive é 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. ; 


: tart 
2 ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES | that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, 
oe <a _ for you what i 
can. too, how very inexpensive i 
com with wioet’ oa @ehtglente> Ae’ a 
family remedy for cheapness, Sieg tcuvadence 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. ' 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s, 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


“ORNS. AND. BUNIONS.—A gentleman, . many 
years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the informati 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DurRANT 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts, 


’ 








OPF’'S EXTRACT OF’ MEAT COMPANY, 


_ LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, Cuarinc Cross, Lonvon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPFS EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


Te OFF ’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 








who have to fast long. 


OFFS CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. . 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


Kk OF*a PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 


Marrow Bones. 








Kk OFF ’"S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 


serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 





OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE, 
With and without Milk and Sugar. : 
The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 


ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
ros. rene tr High Street, London, W.C. The 
{ Cheapest Huuse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 

rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Tabte 
equisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
and Price Lists post free. Established 1862, 










x 


K OFFS BEEF LOZENGES—Invaluable to those 
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Prise Medel, Paris. Prize Medal, London. Prise Medal, Vienna. 





Awarded 1845. Awarded 1855. Awarded 1862. Awarded 1873. 


BLLIN =|WAPE SS 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
From the ‘ Lancet.”—*‘ The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of ans in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 


ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, 
From the * Mgepicat PRESS AND CIRCULAR.” "—-** On the Continent, 4 Bilin Water is very wide os both medicinally and as a table water, | From its 
psy a and its a in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 
n or matic complicatio 
oan ue i Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 


From the Roya Hosrirat For Diseases OF THE CHEST, Cit 
acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the c ief unpleasant accompaniment. fter its administration the distressing epigastric pensations 


have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


Prices pope ne —~100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


COUNTRY—100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 30Os. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Bitty WATER by eva ration, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR oF THE SPRINGS :—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SOLE IMPORTERS:—THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


JUST AS I AM. By Miss BRADDON. 












THE NEW NOVEL BY MR. FREDERICK TALBOT. MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. \\ 
ee ona | At ALL LIBRARIES, in 3 Vols. 



















SCARSDALE PEERAGE: JUST AS | AM: 
Coe 5, appt “coped; NONE I. | ! - THE-NEW.-NOVEL 


By FREDERICK TALBOT, Author of* Sophie Crewe,"&e. |" By the Author of“ LADY AUDLEY’S sEOHTEEEEe 


+ 











London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. | London ; JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. ta 
THE SCARSDALE PEERAGE. BY MR. F. TALBOT. 
aera CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 

Carved Wood, in the Conus Cento, Louis XVI., 


SONS. | Gace Amey Aang, an a en LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For. Life Assurance and Annuities. 





ENHAM | STOVES, of..every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. . B ONU. Ss YE ‘A R | 
ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
and places, also to correspond with the shove: from special Current Year. 
SONS private designs. 








ee 0 ee 


> ENHAM COOKING APPARATUS AND A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sumat Death, but, 
HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- in consequence of the Special Bonus’ System, is one of the best Investments for 











and ° 
SONS. ments. Money, 
CLamms AND Bonuses Paip ..... ecocnshenseeaweeet £3,750,000 
AuMVAL REVENGE I iodo obec ties es ccveedeteebess 430,000 ~ 
BEX HAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, Iuvaeran Poni 2,300,000 
ieeanegituc natadeas pecan aageeaneeaden 2; 
and for Public or Privat Inééitations. 
SONS. WIGMORE STREET. NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the ‘the Policyholder. 
G. nha co., LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. - 
- . EDIN H: ; 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. BURG 82 PRINCES STREET. 
(Established 1863.) 
Cuearinc Bankers-THE BANK OF ENGLAND. MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DEPOSITS of £10and Supers received and receipts issued— Established 180 
oo omens, ‘a st per Cent. per Annum. | 4 
ven Da otice ” ” Int 
Fourteen Days Nonicg : < " ° carole 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.,:and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
4 Three ‘Months: Notice: : ‘3 ”» ” Quarterly. Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000 
n Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve Insurances inst. fire on pro all parts of the world at,moderate 
Commins months. rates of inde Prompt ant li Neda of dlads. Policies falling 
a accounts opened on the usual terms, and every descriptionof Banking ' due at Michaelmas should be renewed before October 14, or the same will 
transacte ' become void. E; COZENS SMITH, General anager. 
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